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GOOD INDUSTRY FOR THE RIGHT MAN. 


A* inquiry reaches THe INDIA RuBBEeR WorLD from a 

cautious investor who desires, before putting some 
money into a rubber factory, a list of the failures in this 
industry during the past ten years, and the causes of such 
failures. The list is not long enough, or the liabilities 
large enough, to discourage any but the most timid capi- 
talist. Judged alone by the absence of failures, the man- 
ufacture of rubber goods should appeal more strongly to 
the man with money to invest than any other industrial 
field. We have looked over the list of rubber factories ad- 
vertised in the first issue of THE INDIA RuBBER WORLD, 
thirteen years ago this month, and only one or two of the 
whole number are to be marked as failures. There have 
been reorganizations, changes due to deaths, consolida- 
tions, and the like, and some of the firm names then in use 
no longer appear in the trade. But with few exceptions 
the businesses are still carried on—in most cases with more 
capital, with larger and better equipment, bigger produc- 
tion, and bigger profits. 

The demand for rubber goods has grown with the in- 
crease in population and increased requirements of com- 
fort and convenience in modern life, so that several rubber 
factories not in existence in 1889 have grown into large 
and profitable establishments, and no doubt many still 
newer plants will attain a similar development. In a few 
notable cases profitable businesses have been wrecked tem- 
porarily by extravagant management or the misuse of funds 
by trusted employés, but with new hands in control the 
factories have been continued in operation, affording proof 
of the solid foundation of the industry as a whole. There 
have been more changes in the list of mackintosh and rub- 
ber clothing factories than in all the other branches of the 
industry combined, but most of the concerns that have come 
to grief in this branch were garment makers rather than 
rubber manufacturers, and hence do not count. 

Our correspondent asks particularly what companies 
making rubber tires alone have failed. There never have 
been many factories making tires exclusively, and the 
only failures in this class have been of some small bicycle 
tire concerns, financially weak from the start. Some of 
the strongest rubber companies probably found their bi- 
cycle tire business unsatisfactory, and most of them 
dropped this branch as soon as the “boom” in the bi- 
cycle trade showed signs of collapse. The vehicle tire 
trade, however, has become more important, as a whole, 
than the bicycle tire trade ever was, and promises to be 
more permanent, and most of the companies fitted to make 
such goods are taking ou this line. 

As we have said above, the record of failures in rubber 
is not a discouraging one. But it doesn’t follow that prof- 
its are certain for everybody who may care to start a rub. 
ber factory. Most of the large rubber factories of to-day 
had small beginnings. The biggest beginning that was 
ever made in the way of a rubber factory was near Boston, 
when a rubber shoe plant was started with $1,000,000 cap- 
ital, and the result was the most complete failure that the 
industry in this country has ever known. Evidently it is 
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the man that counts. Some men have begun without cap- 
ital and grown rich selling bananas—but they were fitted 
for the business and went about it in the right way. Any 
industry is a good one for the right man, no matter how 
many may have failed in it before him. 


MR. ROOSEVELT AND THE TRUSTS. 


“T° HE President of the United States, in his public utter- 

ances on the subject of regulating the Trusts by 
law, does not seem to be able to suggest any very definite 
course of action. Yet some good may result from his ad- 
dresses, in focusing popular attention upon certain phases 
of the subject, instead of everybody being left to consider 
the evils of Trusts from a different standpoint. One thing 
made plain by Mr. Roosevelt’s published remarks is that 
the regulation of Trusts is not quite so simple a matter as 
the mathematical proposition 2+2=4. Less than two 
years ago an aspirant for the presidency of the United 
States—who, by the way, was supported by nearly half of 
all the voters—had no hesitancy in announcing that, if he 
were elected, he would have Congress passa law that would 
put an end to the Trust evil. Already it has become evi- 
dent that the Congress, before it can enact any enforci- 
ble law for the control of corporations, must first get au- 
thority through an amendment to the constitution of the 
government. This step alone would require so much time 
that meanwhile many of the so called Trusts would have 
gone the way of all unsound business enterprises, while the 
others probably would outlive any present feeling of popu- 
lar antipathy, just as the railway companies long ago 
ceased to be an object of attack of the agricultural voters 
of the great West. 

While Congress is awaiting a change in the organic law 
of the land which will empower it to seize and control all 
corporate businesses, the people will have time calmly to 
consider who really is being hurt by the Trusts. Evidently 
not the manufacturing interests, for the Census shows how 
vast has been the increase in the number of factories and 
the volume of their products in the period during which all 
the anti-Trust agitation has arisen. Nor is it the factory 
employés, who were never before so numerous, never bet- 
ter paid, never able to buy so much with their wages, 
The consumers of manufactured goods—who might per- 
haps be supposed to be the worst sufferers—are getting 
better goods and lower priced goods than in any other era. 

Who, then, is qualified ‘to band together and form the 
backbone of an anti-Trust party on the ground of having 
sustained substantial injuries? It must be the investors 
in Trust securities They have been hurt where anybody 
has been. Holders of the Bicycle Trust stocks, for ex- 
ample, lately have seen their shares decline in market 
value to less than 2 cents on the dollar. Some of them, 
perhaps, paid par for their certificates. No doubt they 
would like a government that would have protected them 
from such losses. But is the government of the United 
States going to say to the free citizens of this great 
country that a man shall not do what he likes with his 


own money? Must a force of salaried officials stand 


guard over pocket books and bank accounts, and say to 
this citizen that he would better not buy shares in a bis- 
cuit trust or a plow trust or a chewing gum trust, or to 
another that he will regret it to-morrow if he buys a gold 
brick to-day? 

People have made mistaken investments in lands and 
gold mines and patents and manufacturing enterprises and 
trotting horses and a whole lot of other things ever since 
money was first invented, and are likely to continue to do 
so until every man’s foresight is as good as his hindsight. 
Not all the governments that human agency can devise 
would protect an investor against lack of judgment in 
parting with his money. And yet this is the gist of the 
Trust problem when it is analyzed with a view to legis- 
lating on it. 








THE BUSINESS OF GATHERING RUBBER. 


Of all natural products which have become widely rec- 

ognized as necessities among civilized peoples, India- 
rubber stands alone in that, with all the aids of modern 
industrial, commercial, and financial development, the 
means of securing this commodity have undergone little 
improvement, and the cost of securing it becomes greater 
rather than less. Other tropical products, with places of 
origin equally remote from the world’s markets, have been 
rendered vastly more accessible or greatly reduced in price 
to consumers. While new rubber districts continue to be 
opened, in order to meet the constantly growing demand 
for the raw material, crude rubber now, as in the beginning, 
continues to be produced on a small scale, by unintelligent 
laborers employing primitive methods, and between the 
forests and such markets as Mandos and Para or Antwerp 
a single lot may change hands half a dozen times before it 
comes within the control of tae traders who supply the 
manufacturers, 

There is little rubber in use to-day which does not cost 
the manufacturer, at least, $1000 per ton, and within re- 
cent years large quantities of the better grades have gone 
into consumption at a cost at the factory of more than 
$2000 per ton. Naturally it has occurred to capitalists 
aware of these facts, that through operating on a large 
scale and by the introduction of economies under intelli- 
gent supervision, rubber might be produced at a cost so 
far below the prevailing prices for this material as to af- 
ford handsome returns on the capital invested. From 
time to time, THe INDIA RusBerR Wor LD has chronicled 
the organization of a number of companies, having for 
their object the application of modern business methods 
to rubber gathering in the Amazon valley, but in every 
case has also been chronicled their lack of success, if not 
total failure. 

In this connect:on a contribution to our columns this 
month by Mr. Ashmore Russan, an English gentleman 
who has had some interest in most of these companies, is 
of particular interest. Mr. Russan having invested his 
money, naturally has taken pains to inquire why he has 
not received any dividends. It is especially interesting to 
learn that he believes the rubber properties purchased by 
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these companies to have been substantially what they were 
represented to be, and besides that they are still capable 
of yielding large quantities of rubber. As for the failure 
to make any profits, Mr. Russan points to mismanagement 
as the cause only in part, and mismanagement can be reme- 
died. But the principle obstacle seems to be certain con- 
ditions existing in the vast and sparsely settled and loosely 
governed districts in which the rubber trees grow, which, 
for the time at least, are most unfavorable to foreigners in- 
vesting their money there. A recent example of this un- 
friendly feeling toward foreign enterprise has been the at- 
titude of one Brazilian state toward the Acre concession 
project, the success of which, at least for the present, must 
depend upon the privilege of navigating the Brazilian 
watercourses which connect the Amazon with the Acre dis- 
trict in Bolivia. It would be surprising, however, if this 
latter condition should act as a permanent bar to the 
investment of foreign capital in the collection of a com- 
modity so much needed as India-rubber and the consump- 
tion of which is wholly outside of the countries of produc- 
tion. 

But South America is not the only field in which rubber 
working under foreign supervision has proved less profit- 
able than was promised by the promoters of companies or- 
ganized for this purpose. On another page of this issue 


appears the annual report of a Belgian company formed to 
exploit rubber in the Congo Free State, by which it ap- 
pears that last year the company, although actually col- 
lecting and selling 101 tons of rubber, closed the year with 


a loss. The same company, however, during two years 
preceding had earned a satisfactory profit, which would 
show that the case is not altogether hopeless. As for the 
large profits reported by some other Belgian companies on 
the Congo, it must be remembered that the state is largely 
interested in these companies, and that every official and 
every soldier in the rubber districts is required to do his 
utmost to induce the natives to gather rubber, from which 
results the stories of atrocities practised on the natives 
that come constantly from Africa. 

That much remains to be learned of the proper treat- 
ment of rubber is suggested by still another article in this 
paper, by Mr. van den Kerckhove, of Antwerp, who insists 
that much of the rubber produced on the Congo finds a mar- 
ket at a price much lower than its original quality would 
warrant, on account of improper handling. After rubber 
has‘once been gathered it ought not to be difficult for its 
owners to enforce proper regulations for its care, and 
here again appears a ray of hope for the rubber collecting 
companies. With all the discouraging conditions, how- 
ever, the collection of rubber continues to increase, and 
attention is directed to some figures we give elsewhere, 
showing a growth in the rubber exports from Bolivia of 
about eleven fold in eleven years. The total for 1901 
was nearly 8,000,000 pounds, mostly of high grades, and 
this from a country scarcely known twenty years ago to 
contain rubber, and yet the most inconveniently situated 
country on the globe with regard to transportation. 

An item of news published this month that will attract 
much attention relates to the negotiations of the United 


States Rubber Co.— who consume more rubber than 
any other company in the world—for obtaining supplies 
of rubber direct from the producing countries, instead of 
buying through importing houses. This would involve 
the investment of part of their capital outside of the 
manufacturing field, and as it is the first time that a manu- 
facturing company has made such a venture, and in view 
of the large scope of the plans under consideration, the 
experiment will be watched with great interest. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that there are many 
problems connected with rubber yet to be solved, outside 
of those which daily confront the factory superintendent, 
the rubber chemist, and the inventor in the rubber field. 
These problems have an ultimate bearing upon every user 
of rubber in the world, and it is impossible that the sources 
of rubber should always remain less accessible to the peo- 
ple who require it than the sources of any other commod- 
ity in general demand. While the conditions do not ap- 
pear propitious for the investment of large sums in tropical 
America and Africa, in charge, perhaps, of managers who 
have had no experience to fit them for such business, it 
does appear to us that a field offers for intelligent young 
men to make a study of rubber districts, of the present 
methods of work, of the possibilities of improvement, of 
the character of the natives and of the best means of deal- 
ing with them, with a view to becoming qualified to manage 
large rubber concessions. With qualified men available, 
there will always be a possibility of securing capital for 
working rubber, and, at the prices which promise to pre- 
vail for a long time to come, we still feel that good profits 
are possible from the more direct transition of rubber from 
the forest to the consumer. 


ENGLISH VIEW OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 


See London Saturday Review recently devoted an ar- 

ticle to the report of the United States industrial 
commission, and the unofficial ‘‘ Reports to the British Iron 
Trade Association on American Industrial Conditions and 
Competition.” The points of special interest which it finds 
in the first are the trusts and the railroads. From the facts 
contained in this report and from other sources of informa- 
tion, the Review concludes that in America “ at present the 
industrial pyramid is resting on its apex,” and it seems to 
hint a fear that this position cannot be righted except by 
something like a revolution. 

Of more interest to American readers, however, is the 
British report, which seems from an incidental reference 
in the Review to have been compiled by a Mr. Jeans, who, 
it is said, “‘ covers all subjects from the effects of tariffs 
and trusts to the comparative demerits of the English habit 
of taking alcohcl at lunch and the American custom of 
constant cigar smoking.” The point, out of all this be- 
wildering variety, which draws the notice of the reviewer, 
is the superior efficiency of American workmen. The &e- 
view summarizes the statements of the report in this man- 
ner : 


The greater intensity of labor in America is shown by the universal 
experience that nowhere are wages so high and the cost of labor so low. 
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This is due not to any inherent superiority in the American workman, 
but mainly to the different way in which men are handled, to better or- 
ganization, and to the American national spirit of ‘‘ hustle.” ‘‘ The ty- 
pical American appears to live only to work, and to work at something 
that will be a life-long career of usefulness to himself as an individual, 
and to the community as interested in mechanical improvements and 
economies.” The United States suffer most seriously in many respects 
from the absence of a leisured class, but the effect of this universal doc- 
trine of work pervading all sections of the community must not be neg- 
lected if we wish to understand the rapid advance of commerce and in- 
dustry in that country. 

All of which is sufficiently amusing and not without sug- 


gestiveness. 


WHERE RUBBER IS “‘ MELTED.” 


T cannot be recalled that THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD has 
ever professed to know everything about rubber, which 
fact may some day prove a source of no small satisfaction to 
the Editor. This thought is suggested just now by renewed 
references in print to the subject of me/ting India-rubber— 
something which we have insisted is never practised. It is not 
our intention to withdraw any previous remarks on this sub- 
ject, for rubber is me¢ melted in anv process employed in any 
factory known to us in the new world or the old. Still some- 
body must be melting rubber, for an able contemporary which 
has appeared since the last issue of THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
says so. It prints an inquiry from a “subscriber” in South 
Carolina, in these words: 

Will you let me know if the buying of old rubbers is overdone and 
where the purchasing of same is carried on? I have heard that the old 
rubbers are melted and used for different purposes and have a ready 
market. Is this so? Any information you can give me will be appre- 
ciated, as I want to look into the matter. 

And the editor of our contemporary boldly makes answer— 
having perhaps in mind the reference to melting rubber ina 
recent United States census bulletin: 

IT IS NOT OVERDONE. 

The buying of old rubbers isin no way overdone. You can always 
find a ready market for them at the Rubber Reconverting Plant. Your 
information about old rubbers being melted, etc., is perfectly correct, 
and [ have in mind a church congregation who collected old rubbers in 
sufficient quantities to build a new house of worship. The people who 
buy old goods can never get enough of them, as the demand for old rub- 
bers is far in excess of the supply. 

Now if you can find the Rubber Reconverting Plant, the 
secret will be unearthed. There is where rubber is me/ted. It 
must be one of the secret processes which give the Rubber 
Trust such an advantage over all competitors. But where is 
the Rubber Trust? 


A SUGGESTION FOR PARA. 


|" is not only the transgressor whose way is hard. The 

aviador keeps him company. Imagine, if you please, the 
delight of fitting out a hundred men with supplies for a sea- 
son's rubber gathering, only to find at the season's end that 
half of them are dead, while half of the rest have deserted. 
Such an experience is likely to make a man charge the faith- 
ful survivors a high rate of interest on his advances. If re- 
ports are true, the avéadores have been affected in just this 
way. 

It seems, however, that the difficulty is due to a wrong se- 
lection of laborers. A Peruvian planter who has meandered 
as far north as Denver, Colorado, has confided to his friends, in 
the hearing of a reporter of the /os¢ in that city, that he suc- 


ceeds in making money by getting apes to gather his harvest 
for him. To be sure, this veracious planter grows nuts and 
not rubber, but his plantation is on the Ucayali river, which is 
in a rubber region, and it would seem that he might be able to 
train his monkeys to do tapping for him. 

The advantages of such laborers are obvious. They can 
climb up the trunk, and so tap much higher than a human 
seringutero, they are impervious to malaria, they will not run 
away. At least the Peruvian planter says they do not run 
away if only he goes out once in a while and fiddles for them. 
A well acclimated fiddler and two or three dozen monkeys 
seem to be the ideal force for rubber gathering. If only the 
Rubber Estates of Para, Limited, had found that out soon 
enough, how different its record might have been! It may be 
that the ape is the key to unlock the labor problem of the 
Amazon valley. 

The supply is at present somewhat limited, but perhaps the 
Peruvian planter could be persuaded to devote his time to 
training a few thousand monkey laborers. Incidentally, he 
could give lessons on his violin to intending fiddlers. Mon- 
keys trained in such a fashion could be relied upon to endure 
much, and we should expect an immediate noticeable increase 
in the output of Para rubber. Hurrah for the ape! 

A CAREFUL READER OF THE NEWSPAPERS who thinks about 
the matter at all must often find himself impressed with the 
feeling that the rubber manufacturers are hopelessly lacking in 
progressiveness, Here they go on, buying more rubber year 
after year, and in most years paying higher prices for it. And 
yet for a good while past almost any newspaper would have 
pointed out how unnecessary is the expenditure of money for 
any such purpose. Here, for example, we read in the New York 
Evening World that “Corn rubber cannot be told by the lay- 
man from the South American rubber tree product,” while “ it 
can be sold for one-tenth of the price of the Para rubber.” 
Now since nearly all rubber goods are made for the use of 
“laymen,” what is the use of buying high priced raw materials ? 
The New York newspaper explains that this new product “ is 
made of corn oil, which is treated with sulphur and baked in 
order to make ‘real rubber’ out of it,” after which it can be 
used to make “ rubber boots, bicycle tires, sheet rubber, water- 
proofing, rubber heels, linoleum—in fact, nearly all classes of 
rubber goods.” The old fogy manufacturer who goes on mak- 
ing rubber boots and bicycle tires of Par4a—or even African— 
rubber is likely to awake on some cold day to find his business 
captured by a progressive competitor who makes his goods of 
“corn rubber,” at a cost of 6 cents a pound. 








AT THE PRESENT SLOW RATE of getting after the Trusts on 
the part of the authorities and the law makers there is great 
danger that many of these iniquitous institutions will not sur- 
vive long enough to suffer any legal penalty. Or will the 
legislators make laws retroactive in their application, to apply 
to Trusts that have existed as well as those which may be 
doing business when the laws are enacted ? 





INSTEAD OF BEING DISCOURAGED by the fall in rubber prices 
since January, the planters in Malaysia have decided that 
cheaper rubber will lead to a greater demand for their pro- 
duct, in which respect we think that they are right. 





HAVING COMPLETED ITS THIRTEENTH YEAR of publication, 
Tue INDIA RUBBER WORLD is able to say that, thus far, it has 
failed to observe any evidence of thirteen being an unlucky 
number. 
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WORKING RUBBER ESTATES ON THE AMAZON. 


By Ashmore Russan (London). 


view with Mr. N. H. Witt, of Mandaos, on the subject ex- 

pressed in my heading, which appeared in the July num- 

ber of THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD, and I may say at once 
that I agree generally with his views that the time has not yet 
arrived—if it ever will—when foreign companies will be able to 
compete with native producers, and successfully work Rubber 
properties in the great valley of the Amazon and its myriad 
feeders. Mr. Witt says that he has seen not a few failures ; the 
present writer, unfortunately, has been a shareholder in several 
of the companies correctly alluded to as “failures” by Mr. 
Witt. 

With regard to the Comptoir Colonial Frangais, referred to by 
that gentleman as having lost about $2,000,000 in little more 
than a year’s trading in rubber on the Amazon, | do not think the 
whole of that loss was incurred in Brazil. The Comptoir Colo- 
nial Frangais owned estates on the Congoin Central Africa—in 
French territory, and, I believe, also in the Congo Free State. 
Doubtless some of the $2,000,000 was lost in Africa, but assum- 
ing that the company only lost half the amount ($1,000,000) 
on the Amazon during about a year’s trading, that result is 
bad enough, and discouraging enough, in all conscience. 

I am more or less familiar with the history of, I think, the 
whole list of foreign rubber companies which have attempted 
to work rubber in Brazil and Bolivia, and I have before me at 
this moment copies of many of the documents which were 
placed before the Comptoir Colonial Frangais by the owners of 
the estates, in working which that company has come to grief. 
The vendors of the properties to the French company were 
Messrs. F. M. Marques & Co. of Para, and the estates are situ- 
ated on the river Javary, an affluent of the river Amazon, and 
on another smaller tributary in the same district. 

According to the papers before me, the properties on the 
Javary and its affluents numbered twenty-seven, with 2500 
estradas opened out and 250,000 trees (more or less) ready for 
tapping, the approximate area of the whole being given as 
768,116,600 square meters, or about 300 square miles. This is 
believed to be one of the finest estates in the Amazon region. 
According to the documents, it comprised everything neces- 
sary in the shape of houses, stores, sheds (Jarracoes), etc., for 
the collectors. There were three steam launches—two of 40 
tons and one of Io tons; two iron lighters, and nine boats and 
canoes. All these adjuncts were apparently taken over by the 
French company. The amount of rubber produced from these 
estates is known to have been very large. I have before me 
the production for each year from 1891-92 to 1897-98. During 
the worst year (1891-92) the estates produced 215,927 kilos, and 
during the best year (1892-93), 348,920 kilos, the total for the 
seven years being 2,053,492 kilos, or 2,053 metric tons, an aver- 
age of about 293 metric tons per annum, of the annual value, 
taken at the low average figure of £300 per ton, of £ 87,900, 
or, say, about $439,000. I know of no reason why these figures 
should not be taken as correct. 

I am able also to give a few extracts from a statement 
signed by F. M. Marques & Co., describing how they became 
possessed of the properties, giving the reasons for selling, and 
estimating the profits. These extracts, read in the light of the 
results, will, I think, assist the reader to form his own opinion 
as to the desirability of attempting to work such properties by 


| HAVE read with great interest the account of the inter- 


means of companies whose headquarters are established in for- 
eign countries. The extracts are as follows: 

Our trade on the Javary river dates as far back as 1888, when we 
began to work it up, not possessing at that time any properties or land 
of any kind. By degrees we bought with ready cash or by transfer con- 
tracts (mortgages) the India-rubber plantations which we now possess, 
but having insufficient capital to develop them thoroughly, we decided 
to transfer the same to some concern or person possessed of sufficient 
means to do so, and we feel sure that a return of 50 per cent. on the 
capital employed will be obtained, and even much more if the estates 
are properly worked. - - —- With the exception of one trader we have the 
monopoly of the Javary and Curuca (a tributary) trade ; so that if the 
trader to whom we have alluded were bought up, a matter of no difficulty, 
the entire control of those rivers would be obtained. - - - Toconclude 
we beg to state that our properties are of enormous extent, and are con- 
nected, a great advantage not easy to be met with, and we feel confident 
that if properly worked the revenue will be trebled in say three years. 

The net profits are given in this statement as 19.73 per cent. 
on the turnover, in addition to which there is 10 per cent. com- 
mission on the gross value of the goods supplied for the keep- 
ing of the working staff. The document is very voluminous 
and I forbear from quoting any more, but it is at the Editor's 
disposal at any time. It represents the position on October 19, 
1898, as stated by the owners. 

The Comptoir Colonial Francais was formed, I believe, in 
1899, and got to work early in 1900. It is now, as Mr. Witt 
has pointed out, in bankruptcy. I will give my views as to the 
reasons for this unfortunate result further on. 

But the Comptoir Colonial Francais was not the first com- 
pany formed to work rubber estates in South America. The 
earliest of which I have any knowledge was the Orton (Bo- 
livia) Rubber Co., Limited, floated a year or two before the 
Comptoir Colonial Frangais. The properties lately belonging 
to the Orton company are situated on the river Orton, which 
is in the Acré territory, near Sir Martin Conway’s concession, 
and only a few miles from the headwaters of the river Acré. 
The estates were the property of Dr. Vaca Diez and a partner. 
Diez came to Europe, interested some French financiers, and a 
company was formed under the company laws of Great Britain. 
A considerable amount of working capital was provided, and 
Vaca Diez, having enlisted the services of a number of Basgues* 
and others, returned to the Amazon, chartered a large steam- 
boat at Para, and started for his estates. I have conversed 
with more than one member of that unfortunate expedition. 
Somewhere about 200 European would-be rubber collectors left 
Par4 for the estate; I have been told that only six reached it. 
Vaca Diez and the principal leaders were drowned in attempt- 
ing to reach the property in a small launch by the Rio Madeira 
route. The only survivor was my informant. The large steam- 
boat carrying the Basgues, etc., never got to the Rio Orton at 
all, nor even, I believe, so far as the river Acré. The Orton 
(Bolivia) company was wound up a few weeks ago; the prop- 
erties were, I understand, taken back by Dr. Vaca Diez’s 
widow. 

The next company formed in England was the Amazonas 
Rubber Estates, Limited, which was floated towards the end 
of 1897 or early in 1898, with a capital of £300,000, to work es- 


* Natives of the Biscay provinces of Spain and the neighboring French pro- 
vinces. 
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tates situated on the river Teffé, a tributary of the Amazon 
above the river Purtis. This company has lost the whole of 
its working capital; it has never succeeded in getting a ton of 
rubber from its estates. Rubber cutters were taken there and 
buildings and stores erected, a steamboat purchased and ship- 
ped out, etc., but the actual collecting was never commenced. 
The company is still in existence, and, I believe, all hope is not 
yet abandoned. 

Very soon after the formation of the Amazonas Rubber Es- 
tates, Limited—that is, early in 1898—the Rubber Estates of 
Para, Limited, was formed with a capital of £350,000 to work 
estates with an area of over 284 square miles, situated in the 
“Islands,” district of Anajas, state of Para. These estates 
were acquired from the Visconde de Sio Domingos, who had 
been working them for many years. The number of full grown 
trees was estimated at 1,300,000, which number has scarcely 
been questioned. In the three years before they were taken 
over by the English company, the estates were declared to 
have produced 751 tons, an average of 250 tons per annum, of 
the annual gross value in Europe or the United States of over 
£90,0%. I have no reason to doubt that these estates actually 
did produce the quantity of rubber given above, but the largest 
quantity which the English company ever succeeded in obtain- 
ing was 60 tons, during last season. After about £35,000 of 
the working capital had been lost during the two years follow- 
ing the formation of the company, the writer was asked to be- 
come a director and accepted. The working capital being lost, 
it was necessary to reconstruct the company, which was done 
on the basis of a capital of £37,500, the new company (The 
Brazilian Rubber Trust, Limited) taking over the properties 
and paying all liabilities of the old company. Since then, 
nothing that experience, heavily paid for in the past, could sug- 
gest, has been left undone. Every possible economy that 
could be thought of was urged upon the company’s employés 
in Brazil, but the Brazilian Rubber Trust found itself unable 
to work the estates profitably ; money still continued to be 
lost, though on a much smaller scale than in the past, and a 
few months ago the company decided not to remit any more 
money to Brazil, but to lease the estates toa Brazilian firm. 
This has been done, to the relief of every director of the com- 
pany. 

The history of the Belgian company, La Brésilienne, which 
purchased estates very near those belonging to the Rubber Es- 
tates of Para, is similar to that of the other companies. It has 
come to grief more or less complete. I believe that all the be- 
fore mentioned companies (and, | may add, all the companies 
that have been formed in Europe to work rubber estates in 
Brazil) have lost their working capital, and have either ceased 
to exist, or are in considerable difficulty. The company that 
really showed the best results was the Rubber Estates of Para, 
which, as I have said, lost about £35,000 in the first two years 
of its existence, and even when reconstructed, never succeeded 
in making a profit. 

Mr. Witt has set out the reasons pretty clearly. The direct- 
ors and managers have very little knowledge of the conditions 
surrounding the trade, but in one case, had the company—The 
Rubber Estates of Para, Limited—followed the advice of its 
first estates manager, it might have been successful, or at least, 
it would not have lost so heavily. This gentleman, however, 
had had eight years’ experience of Brazil. 

Most of the men who go out know nothing about the busi- 
ness. They do not know the language well, and have few 
facilities for learning anything of value. Indeed, it is not in 
the interest of the Brazilians to teach them anything, but, on 
the contrary, to pluck them and the companies they represent 
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of every feather. As Mr. Witt has pointed out, the collectors 
have to be imported. They mostly come from the state of 
Cear&, and the importation expenses are very heavy. Pro- 
visions have also to be imported, and instances have come be- 
fore me of perishable foodstuffs consigned to an English com- 
pany, being detained three months in the custom house at 
Par4. When cleared the goods were useless. This was of 
common occurrence some two years ago, but the customs’ 
service has been improved since. The taxation is tremen- 
dously heavy; whether a profit is made or not, a company will 
be taxed anything from {600 upwards a year, that is, if its 
office is in a foreign country. If a company tries to grow its 
own foodstuffs, it will find it impossible to get labor. The 
natives will not work at agriculture of any kind. I am not 
aware that there is a farm, or anything approaching one, within 
a thousand miles of Par4. The men will only collect rubber, 
and unless the planter could pay them as much for agricultural 
labor as they can earn in rubber cutting, there is no possibility 
of getting them to work at the former. Mr. Witt has very 
ably pointed this out. He suggests the importation of coolies 
from India, but the British government would never permit it. 
He also refers to Chinese, a question which I have studied, as 
my company commissioned an agent at Singapore to make 
enquiries with regard to obtaining Chinese laborers from the 
Straits Settlements. They cannot be got from China, as was 
pointed out by Sir Halliday Macartney, of the Chinese embassy 
in London, to the writer, for the reason that China has no dip- 
lomatic or consular representatives in Brazil, and no Chinese 
subjects would be allowed to go. The Chinese in the Straits 
Settlements are mostly British subjects. They also would not 
be allowed to leave if the British government knew where 
they were going, and the only way to get them is to ship them 
unknown to the British government, and run the risk of being 
found out and losing the men. The importation of Chinese 
laborers also would have to be renewed again and again, for 
they would be certain, as Mr. Witt says, to turn traders, or 
start collecting rubber on their own account. Yet I believe 
it is absolutely necessary, if a foreign company is to be suc- 
cessful, that it should import labor from outside, for, in my 
opinion, it is impossible for such a company to succeed with 
Brazilian labor only. 

The reason is really a very simple one. When a man ora 
company buys an agricultural estate or other landed property 
in a foreign country, such as Spain or France, or even Mexico, 
the produce of that estate belongs to, and is the property of 
the owner, be he a private person or a company. In the rub- 
ber regions of Brazil the produce does not belong to the owner 
of the estate. It belongs to the collector—the rubber cutter— 
who sells it to the owner for cash or goods at a price a little 
below the market price at the nearest center, whether Para or 
Mand4os. Ifa rubber cutter goes to a store on the estate and 
does not find in that store what goods he requires, he is pretty 
sure to sell his rubber to outsiders, and he cannot easily be pre- 
vented from doing so. If he owes money to the company, and 
the company tries to wipe off the debt by reducing the cash or 
quantity of goods given in exchange for the rubber delivered, 
the collector, if he can, will certainly sell his rubber elsewhere, 
where he will get the full “river” value for it without deduc- 
tions. In the writer's experience, goods advanced on credit to 
the collectors beyond a certain small amount by a foreign com- 
pany are never or very rarely paid for; the advances might al- 
most as well be written off as soon as made. The Brazilian 
Rubber Trust, which took over the properties of the Rubber 
Estates of Par4, inaugurated a “no credit” system which was 
fairly successful, the liabilities of the cutters and tenants when 
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the company decided to lease the estates being only about 
£500, whereas previously, under the old system, they had 
amounted to nearer £6000 or £8000 at the end of each season. 
But the company found it impossible to do away altogether 
with the credit system, as it could not get sufficient men. I 
believe that the properties now owned by the Brazilian Rubber 
Trust have, since they were worked by an English company, 
produced on an average nearly as much rubber as the Visconde 
de Sio Domingos, the Brazilian owner, obtained from them, 
that is, about 250 tons per annum. But the English proprietors 
have never got more than 60 tons, and the average is only 
about 50 tons. What has become of the balance, the 200 tons? 
There is little doubt that something like that amount of rub- 
ber each year was sold to the rubber pirates. Consequently, 
the Brazilian Rubber Trust, though directed with some knowl- 
edge, has, like all the other foreign companies, failed to suc- 
ceed. 

What is the remedy? I am afraid there is none so far as 
the foreign company is concerned, except foreign labor. The 
Brazilian owner will, after due warning, promptly shoot the 
first rubber stealer or river pirate he comes across. He may 
not do the shooting himself, but the thief will be shot all the 
same, and nothing will happen. If the representative of a for- 
eign company were to follow this example, that gentleman, and 
perhaps some of his staff, would be pretty certain to spend a 


few years in prison, even if worse did not befallthem. They 
are strangers in a strange land, and all their neighbors (natives) 
who are engaged in exploiting rubber, are their rivals and there- 
fore their enemies. I have very little doubt that the Brazilian 
firm, to whom the Grazilian Rubber Trust have leased their es- 
tates, will earn very considerable profits every year, and will 
pay their rent promptly in advance, as they did the first year. 

The experienced Brazilian serznguzero knows how to work 
these estates to advantage. He knows how to checkmate the 
“river” thief; how to prevent his rubber cutters from selling 
elsewhere. If necessary to his own existence and success, he 
can, and will, remove the offender from the face of the earth. 
The foreigner lacks the experience, and even if he has lost all 
respect for the sixth commandment, he dares not break it in 
Brazil. 

There is little more to be said. Good foreign laborers, 
Chinamen or Japanese, who will work for a wage at anything 
they are set to do, seem to me essential to the success of the 
foreign company working rubber properties in Brazil. I may 
add here that Barbadian niggers and their like are useless. 
Needless to say, the foregoing observations do not apply tothe 
exploitation of rubber estates in Africa, Mexico, Peru, parts 
of Bolivia, Venezuela, Colombia, or any other rubber producing 
country where fairly efficient labor can be obtained for a com- 
paratively small wage. 


CAUSES OF THE DETERIORATION OF CONGO RUBBER. 


By G. van den Kerckhove (Antwerp). 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 

THIs article, giving the opinions of a well known rubber expert, 
has been compiled from an interview with that gentleman in Za 
Gazette Coloniale (Brussels, August 24), which journal, in view of 
the downward tendency in the value of rubber imported from the 
Belgian colony in Africa, has instituted an investigation into the 
methods of production of Congo rubber, in the hope of !eading to 
an improvement in the same. 

N connection with the conditions now existing in the rub- 
ber trade of the Congo region, allow me to state that there 
are several causes which underlie the rise or decline in 
the value of all crude products, and notably rubber. All 

grades of rubber have not depreciated in the same relative de- 
gree; yet the products of the Congo basin have been particu- 
larly affected in this regard because of the very unsatisfactory 
condition in which they arrive in the European markets. 
Please notice that I use the word condztion and not gua/ity, for 
it has become the too general belief, and erroneously so, that 
it is the quality of the Congo rubber that has declined. I am 
free to admit that the excessive over production of some two 
or three grades of rubber has led to a shading of the quality, 
but this is by no means general. 

When I take into consideration the enormous quantity of 
rubber produced in the Congo Free State, I am still of the 
opinion that the African continent will yet furnish this mate- 
rial in excellent qualities. The chief defect in the crude pro- 
duct lies in the oxidation of the gum, this oxidation being 
fostered by the long detentions in improper housings at the 
entrepdts near the places of collection. It is a fermentation, 
in fact, which renders the gum viscous or sticky. In most 
cases this is not the result of negligence on the part either of 
the black collectors or the white receivers. Let properly con- 
structed storehouses be erected and placed at the disposal 
of the receivers, and they will send the gum in the best state 
of preservation to the European markets. As long, indeed, as 


the raw product continues to be subjected to the present ir- 
rational conditions in Africa, we need not hope for any marked 
change in the character of the material shipped. True, dur- 
ing the transportation from the storehouses at Leopoldville, 
Matadi, and other places, to the sea the rubber is subjected 
to the deteriorating influence of the sun’s rays, yet the char- 
acter of this action is of less grave a nature than that pro- 
duced by defective storage. In fact, in the former case the 
package is affected only upon one side, easily seen in spots 
on the exterior, while in the latter case, the whole package 
is affected. 

Again, if the balls of rubber have remained long in a defect- 
ive storehouse where they may have contracted noxious germs, 
their presence for a lengthened period in the hold of a ship 
carrying them to Europe, will, of course, hasten the oxidation, 
whereas if the gum be in a perfectly healthy condition when 
shipped it will not deteriorate from a short detention in the 
hold. But should a consignment of even healthy rubber re- 
main, let us say two months, in the unventilated hold of a 
ship, especially in the tropics, it is certain that it would be seri- 
ously affected. Of course during the months of July, August, 
and September, even the repositories of Europe must be care- 
fully looked after; for certain soft gums become bad during 
this season, even in the storehouses at home. On the other 
hand, if a consignment of rubber reach the European markets 
in a slightly damaged condition, its lying in a defective store- 
house at home during the heated term will undoubtedly cause 
an aggravation of its viscous character; while the storage in 
the cold months may be prolonged indefinitely without any 
deleterious results. 

In Africa, as you well know, there are two sources of supply 
for the commercial rubber, viz: the vines (Zandolphia) and 
trees of several species. The gum obtained from the trees is 
less liable to become sticky, though this is not the only reason 
that rubber from other places should reach the European mar- 
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kets in a better state of preservation. Most of the localities of 
western Africa which furnish rubber from trees lie upon the 
coast and are therefore most conveniently situated ; the gum is 
not allowed to remain long upon the ground but is promptly 
hurried to the seaports and shipped to Europe with the utmost 
despatch. Shipments from Lagos, Gold Coast, Senegambia, 
and Sierra Leone frequently reach Liverpool within 50 or 60 
days after the sap from the trees has been dried. 

Such favorable conditions are manifestly impossible with the 
products from the Congo basin, and chiefly for the reason that 
the perfect construction of the African repositories plays such 
an important part in the healthful preservation of our products. 
That rubber should be more or less inclined to become viscous 
depends much upon the method pursued in its coagulation. 
Thus the method employed by the Bokako (Bossanga) fur- 
nishes a gum of greater resistance, though the process which 
gives an extra dry rubber, exposes the product to a more pro- 
nounced as well as rapid contamination. For example, let us 
take a ball from Lopori; although it is less desiccated, it re- 
sists the contaminating influences to a greater degree than the 
well dried sheets from Kassai. If the drying has been imper- 
fectly accomplished and the gum is placed in storage in sucha 
manner as to be deprived of the necessary circulation of air, a 
condition which ensues when the balls are packed too closely 
together, a sort of fermentation is set up in the interior of the 
balls which in the long run attacks the elastic fiber, and the 
gum dies, and this is what the English technically describe as 
dead, perished, or flaky rubber; it is not viscous but pasty. If, 
however, reasonable care be taken in the storing of the gum, 
even watery or moist rubber will not suffer oxidation. At this 
point it may be well to add that the mixing of several varieties 
of /atex before coagulation is extremely likely to induce organic 
decomposition ; in such cases the viscous character is internal 
or, 80 to say, inherent. Happily such cases are of rare occur- 
rence with our rubber from the Congo. 

The best known preventive of oxidation consists in the dry- 
ing of the /atex bya low heat, in contact with the smoke. Rub- 
ber from Para, Colombia, and Bolivia is dried in this way. It 
is greatly to be regretted that the milk of the African rubber 
vines (Lando/phia) does not lend itself kindly to the smoke 
treatment, and, strange as it may appear, even the milk from 
the African rubber trees is equally rebellious under this form of 
treatment. Some samples of A‘chxéa rubber, from the Gold 
Coast, which had been dried in smoke, were critically exam- 
ined by me, and I found that though the gum was pure and of 
handsome appearance, yet it had lost its elasticity. This pecul- 
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iarity is generally attributed to the exceeding thinness or fluid- 
ity both of the Asiatic and African rubber /atices. Great care 
should also be taken in the packing, and for all varieties of gum 
which are destined to lie for any length of time near the points 
of production I recommend that they be put up in ordinary 
sacking, and this applies especially to those sorts which have 
been dried with extra care. 

Returning to the subject of the effect of the sun upon the 
outer surfaces of the balls, I desire to state that I experimented 
upon some of the balls thus affected, in search of some sort of 
an antiseptic, and am pleased to say that my endeavors have 
produced satisfactory results. At this stage I should acknowl- 
edge that my experiments have not been exhaustive, since I 
only applied my tests to small quantities. It remains, there- 
fore, to be seen whether or not the application of the same anti- 
septics will be equally efficacious when applied to large masses 
of the affected gum. I am afraid not, and in all that concerns 
the healthful preservation of the gum I incline to the maxim 
that it is better to prevent an evil than to provide a cure for it. 

Unfortunately the greatest enemy to our Congo rubber trade 
is the reputation, fostered by others, that there is not a pound 
of absolutely healthy Congo rubber to be found in Antwerp. 
Equally unfortunate is the fact that there is no fixed rule 
whereby the degeneration or depreciation in the value of rub- 
ber from oxidation may be satisfactorily computed. I will give 
here an example of the difference in price obtained for two lots 
of the same consignment of rubber of which one lot was per- 
fectly healthy and the other in poor condition. The lots were 
of about five tons each. The first, which we shall call Lot A, 
was sold for 5.50 francs per kilo. Of the second lot, which we 
shall call Lot B, two tons were wholly sound, and three tons 
more or less sticky (about the normal proportion). Lot B sold 
for only 4.90 francs. Compared then with the price obtained 
for Lot A, Lot B suffered a discount of 60 centimes per kilo, or 
about 3000 francs [=$600] for the 5 tons. 

From this case, however, we must not augur that all the lots 
containing portions more or less viscous suffered a deprecia- 
tion of 60 centimes per kilo, upon the prices paid for healthy 
rubber. On the contrary, the discount is sometimes more 
and sometimes even less; this figure is by no means fixed and 
the loss depends upon the quantity of the affected gum and 
the degree of the oxidation. However, when we consider that 
the greater part of the lots emanating from the Congo region 
are more or less tainted, we may easily calculate the impor- 
tance of the loss on the total caoutchouc production of the 
Congo. 


UNPROFITABLE RUBBER TRADING ON THE CONGO. 


N connection with the condition of the rubber trade in the 
| Congo region, it may be of interest to some of our read- 
ers to have before them a copy of the annual report of 
the directors of one of the Belgian companies trading in 
that field. The company referred to is the Cie. Anversoise des 
Plantations du Lubéfu, constituted at Brussels, December 1, 
1897, with a capital of 600,000 francs to exploit a concession in 
the basin of the Lubéfu, an affluent of the Kassal—a district 
rich in rubber, in the Congo Free State. The profits of this 
company for the year 1899 amounted to | 70,002.84 francs, and 
in 1900 to 225,497.89 francs. In the official report which fol- 
lows, however, it will be seen that the company’s business was 
transacted during !gor at a loss, though the administrateurs 
were hopeful of better results for the future. 


The report herewith relates to plantations of rubber now 
being made by the company, which are of two classes: (1) for 
the company’s regular planting account, and (2) to meet the 
requirement of the Congo Free State that all persons extract- 
ing rubber must do a certain amount of planting. The decree 
of January 5, 1899, requiring that for every ton of rubber 
yielded annually, there shall be planted not less than 150 rub- 
ber vines or trees, is amended by a new decree, dated June 7, 
1902, requiring that 500 vines or trees shall be planted for each 
ton of rubber removed. Such planting is to be done under 
the supervision of a bureau of control of rubber forests, which 
is empowered to fix the number of trees to be planted annually 
by each company or its agents, and also to point out suitable 
locations for such purposes. Any neglect of this decree is 
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punishable by fine or imprisonment, the maximum in either 
case being severe. 

The Lubéfu’s report follows, in full: 

During the fiscal year just ended, we have produced ror tons of 
Caoutchouc as against a production of only 71 tons for the year preced- 
ing. Though the 71 tons produced in the year 1900 left a substantial 
net profit of 225,000 francs, the greater crop of the year just closed has 
been gathered at a loss. Of this state of things, the principal cause 
arises from the fact that the managers in Africa, without previous no- 
tice, have been paying double the ‘normal price for the product, at the 
same time failing to insist upon the delivering of a better quality of 
gum. By the time the home office could intervene, and bring to bear 
useful measures to remedy these disastrous dealings, the fiscal year had 
advanced too far to permit of a total reparation of the injury already 
done. However, about the end of the year the old prices were re- 
éstablished and the vigorous measures pursued had greatly enhanced the 
quality of the product. 

As to the plantations themselves, we must acknowledge that, during 
the year 1901, they sustained an appreciable setback. In his report 
dated January 16, 1901, the resident director states in effect, that there 
are 25,698 Liberian coffee trees of mature growth, which promise a crop 
at the end of the year ; 250 indigenous coffee trees well laden with ber- 
ries; 29,830 Landolphia [rubber] plants, in a thrifty condition and cov- 
ering a tract of 304¢ hectares [=75.4 acres.] There are also a great 
quantity of rubber plants in the nursery waiting to be transplanted, as 
soon as the ground therefor can be cleared and made ready, also 25 ,620 
Landolphia plants to furnish the state taxes; 120,000 banana trees, etc. 
The statement issued by the inspector, whom we sent out to the fields 
refers to the condition of the property on February 18, 1900, when he 
says that ‘‘the amount of land already under cultivation is practically 
nothing” ; that he found “only a few coffee plants and fewer still of 
the rubber plants set out” ; the plantings for the state taxes for 1899 
were doing well, but nothing had been done to provide for the govern- 
mental imposts for 1900 and gor. There was not a plant of any kind 
in the nurseries, and a procs verbal had been served upon the manager 
by the inspector of forests. 

We now hasten to add that a speedy remedy was found for this un- 
promising condition of affairs, and at this writing a new impulse has 
been given to the cultivation of the plantations, from which we have 
every reason to expect excellent results. We are also pleased to add 
that the reports from our new inspector presage immediate relief of the 
situation, thanks to judicious management and increased activity in a 
new direction. 

We are also assured that he is using his utmost endeavors to increase 
the output and raise the cultivation to the s/a/us guo ante, and although 


GENTSCH’S ‘‘NEW 


HE method of producing the substitute for Gutta-percha 
referred to at length in THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD of 
September 1 [page 385] as the ‘“ New Gutta-percha ” is the in- 
vention of Adolf Gentsch, of Vienna, and covered by patents, 
granted first in Austria-Hungary, and later in Germany and 
elsewhere. The German patent is No. 116,092 (date of appli- 
cation June 24, 1899), the specification for which states that the 
method consists of the mixing of India-rubber with vegetable 
wax, after which thickened oil may be added. The mixture is 
kneaded in a slowly rising temperature, which may be done to 
advantage in a kneading machine, care being taken not to bring 
the temperature so high as to melt the wax. A fixed propor- 
tion of ingredients cannot be prescribed. Waxes having a high 
melting point are used alone or mixed with thickened oil, as 
described in the German patent No. 76,773, having first been 
freed from water and dirt by melting. Mixtures may be made 
according to the purpose for which they are intended, in a 
proportion of 50 parts wax and 50 parts Caoutchouc, or 40 wax, 


he has reduced the prices paid for the raw gum he has still succeeded in 
maintaining the production approximately at the normal figure. 

An important event has signalized the close of our fiscal year—an 
event which has also definitely fixed the destiny of our company. You 
will no doubt remember the formation of the Compagnie du Kassai, in 
which we were invited to take part. After a general meeting of our 
shareholders, and with their entire approval, we have subscribed to the 
stock of the new company, merging the whole of our commercial sys- 
tem, but reserving our plantations, our property, and our options upon 
purchases. Among the Kassai companies the Lubéfu ranks fourth in 
importance, and as its share in the new venture it has been allotted 217 
parts. We shall continue the systematic extension of our plantations, 
which will constitute a magnificent reserve. 

BALANCE SHEET, YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1901. 


Land in Africa 

Growing plantations 

Factories and other buildings. ...........cccccessceee 
Material and furniture in Africa 

Ditto in Europe 

Boats and barges 

Flocks and herds 

Merchandise for barter 

Products of Africa 


34,000.03 
105,915.50 


348,464.55 
296,864.02 
67,498.10 
Joint accounts 54,250.08 


** Ordre ” account 


600,000.00 
19,775.03 
30,000.00 
98,999.13 
223,929.66 


Capital 
Legal reserve. 
Extra reserve 


Miscellaneous Credits.... .. ..... 
“ Ordre” Account 
Profit and Loss 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, 
To Interest and commission on sales 
General administration expenses in Europe 
Ditto in Africa 
Merchandise lost and spoiled 
Balance to close account 


18,993.77 
26.461.59 
108,838.63 
4,797-95 
555.81 
159,657.75 
6,779.50 
152,877.95 


159,657.75 


By Amount brought forward from 1900.........../ranes 
Gross profit for fiscal year, 1901 


GUTTA PERCHA.” 


10 oil, and 50 Caoutchouc, Outside of palm wax (carnauba 
wax), few vegetable waxes are known that possess a high melt- 
ing point, and it is advisable, therefore, as in German patent 
No. 111,088, to raise the melting point of the wax before knead- 
ing. lt is also advisable that the rubber be first well dried. 
The result claimed is a homogenous product, possessing the 
characteristics of Gutta-percha and particularly, the electrical 
properties of the latter. 

Gentsch's Gutta-percha, it is stated, behaves like the natural 
product, except that it possesses a higher softening point and 
becomes firm again at a somewhat higher temperature than 
natural Gutta-percha. This is held to be greatly to its advan- 
tage, as making it serviceable as an insulator for wires made or 
erected in situations where the temperature is apt to rise above 
the normal. Added to this advantage is the low cost of pro- 
duction, as compared with natural Gutta-percha. In addition 
to its use in insulation work, the new material is mentioned as 
being suitable for manufacturing certain beltings and for vari- 





10 
ous other industrial uses—the new product being given dif- 
ferent characteristics for each. 

A report of a visit to Mr. Gentsch’s factory, by Ed. C. de Se- 
gundo, A. M. I, C. E., in February last, describes the work as 
there carried on as comprising these ingredients : Wax (min- 
eral), tar or pitch, resin, and India-rubber. A mixture of resin, 
wax, and tar was thrown into a kneading machine, steam being 
applied from below, to keep the temperature at the proper 
point. Twenty minutes later, the mass having been kneaded 
meanwhile, the steam was turned off and the rubber (cut into 
small pieces) added, being fed in slowly to prevent jamming of 
the knives of the kneading machine. The machine was stopped 
from time to time to test the condition of the mass, and at the 
end of three hours the solution of the rubber was found to be 
complete and the mass was removed from the machine and 
passed between rollers, coming out in slabs & inch thick--the 
finished material. While the best Para rubber was used, Mr. 
Segundo considers this unnecessary, believing that a mixture 
of rubbers of lower grades would effect the same purpose. 

The inventor is said to have occupied himself with this ma- 
terial for seven years, and after five years of observation and 
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testing, the German postal authorities certify that it is a proper 
substitute for Gutta-percha for insulating wires and cables. 
Two cables, in fact, have been laid for the government—a sub- 
marine cable about 5% miles long in the North sea and a tele- 
graph cable about \ mile long in a river. These cables were 
made by Felten & Guilleaune (Miilheim-on-Rhine) who ac- 
quired the German patents in March, 1go1,and who, as a result 
of their experience with the material, have since acquired the 
Austrian, Hungarian, and Russian patents, and have begun 
the manufacture of the material in Austria as well as in Ger- 
many. 

The English rights have been acquired by the New Gutta 
Percha Co., Limited, registered on July 30 with a capital of 
£200,000, and with offices at Dashwood House, New Broad 
Street, London, E. C., from which address THE INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD is informed: “ Although our factory is not yet ready, 
we have received a substantial order for the material for insu- 
lating wires from one of the largest manufacturing companies 
in England. We have made arrangements for orders to be exe- 
cuted for us by Messrs. Felten & Guilleaune pending the com- 
pletion of our factory premises here.” 


THE INDIA-RUBBER TRADE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


By Our Regular Correspondent, 


machine invented by Messrs. Frankenstein and Lyst, 
of Victoria Rubber Works, Newton Heath, Manches- 
ter, | am in a position to give a few details of what is 
a decided novelty in waterproof manufacturing. The machine 
has been made by Messrs, Francis Shaw & Co., of 
Corbett Street Works, Bradford, Manchester. In 
the ordinary process of making double texture 
both fabrics are coated with dough, and then 
caused to adhere by means of calender rollers. In the ma- 
chine under notice only one cloth is spread with rubber, the 
other piece, which is uncoated, being doubled to the proofed 
fabric by a tight coating of thin rubber solution spread on the 
surface of the proof, and which meets the unproofed cloth 
while it is moist by passing between the doubling rollers. 
Firm attachment takes place, the naphtha being subsequently 
driven off in the passage of the cloth over a drying cylinder. 
This process dispenses with the coating of the second fabric, 
by which means a considerable saving is effected. As is well 
known, it is the first coating to fill up the pores of the some- 
what airy material used nowadays, which is the expense, and 
if the full weight of proof can be put on one cloth only it is 
clear that a saving is obtained. The figures obtained by the 
patentees quite bear out the claim as to saving in cost of 
manufacture, and I shall be rather surprised if this process is 
not adopted elsewhere than in the works of the inventors. 
THIS branch still continues in a depressed condition, and a 
revival is eagerly anticipated. The busy season is now com- 
mencing, the last quarter of the year always pro- 
ducing the greatest activity in the works in order 
to supply middlemen’s demands. The decline in 
rubber to 2s. 11%d. has not lasted long, and al- 
though there is no apprehension of a return to the high prices 
which have ruled, yet manufacturers do not speak confidently 
of a continuous period of cheap rubber. Buyers are stated to 
know the price of raw rubber nowadays much more than used 
to be the case, and they are thus in a position to criticize the 
jeremiads as to the high price of raw material which manufac- 
turers are wont to liberally indulge in. Even if raw material 


| AVING had an opportunity of seeing the new doubling 
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should keep at a low figure, it can hardly be expected that 
proofers should augment the discounts in their price lists to 
any extent, because, owing to lack of combination, they did not 
obtain a rise of prices when rubber went to a high figure. The 
mechanical rubber manufacturers, by means of their associa- 
tion, did better in this respect, and it remains to be seen how 
far the spirit in favor of a reduction prevails. Apropos of the 
great run there has been on the rainproof material, it is sig- 
nificant to hear that a prominent merchant who does a large 
business in waterproof and rainproof goods, sees signs of the 
popularity of the latter declining in the near future. Custom- 
ers do not seem to have recognized that the rainproof goods 
are not waterproof, and they have begun to send the garments 
back with the complaint that they are not satisfactory as re- 
gards keeping out rain. It will be interesting to see if these 
sort of complaints become general; in the meanwhile it is 
hardly necessary to state that the macintosh manufacturer 
takes much comfort from this rift in the clouds which have 
overshadowed his business of late. The printed fabric so far 
shows no decline in popular favor; there are no particular 
novelties to record in connection with this process. Particu- 
lars as to the arrangement come to, between Messrs. Moseley 
and Messrs. Frankenburg in their legal dispute as to the alu- 
minium patent, have not yet become public property. Instead 
of aluminium powder Messrs. Frankenstein use powdered tin 
according to their patent, the effect being very much the same. 
AS a paragraph which appeared in the August issue of THE 
INDIA RuBBER WORLD is apt to convey an erroneous idea of 
the composition of Dermatine, it seems ad- 

“ena visable to state that the materials given do 
"not at all correspond to what is employed in 

the manufacture. They may, indeed, have been mentioned in 
Mr. Zwingler’s patents in the somewhat embracing manner 
adopted by patentees, but the truth is that the original formu- 
las have been so widely altered by the present management that 
it would be difficult to show any connection between the new 
and the old. With regard to the item “ waste rubber,” which 
was mentioned in THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD, I have no hes- 
itation that it is not used even in the smallest proportion, only 
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new material of the best quality entering into the composition 
of Dermatine, this indeed being necessitated by the severe tests 
to which the material is subjected in practice. I am not writ- 
ing an advertisement, but only seeking to correct a statement 
which might easily prove damaging: of course [ am not obliv- 
ious of the adage magna est veritas, et prevalebi/, but at the 
same time another saying comes to mind referring to the 
speed with which a perverted truth can cover the grourd ; 
hence this friendly disclaimer. 

THE increasing number of accidents occurring with motor 
cars is causing many people of somewhat nervous temperament 

to look askance at the rival of the horse. With re- 

gard to the fatal accident to the Fairs, at Paris, it 

wou'd seem as if the “ Continental ” tire of to-day is 

open to some suspicion as regards safety. The 
narrowing of the tread undoubtedly tends to the increase of 
speed, but this is attained at the expense of safety, owing to the 
strain put upon the canvas by the sharper angle at which it is 
bent. This explanation, which is of course only the expression 
of individual opinion, may not seem plausible enough for gen- 
eral credence, but I may say that it has the support of motor- 
ists who have used tires of all makes. With regard to the 
Goodyear tire, whose advent into this country a few months 
ago was favorably reported on in these notes, it is somewhat sur- 
prising to hear that in many cases it has failed to come up to 
expectations. From the nature of the complaints which have 
come to my ears, I should say that in the endeavor to obtain a 
tough rubber sufficient care has not been taken to avoid the 
perils of over vulcanization. Apart from the failure to with- 
stand wear and tear, another cause of complaint seems to lie in 
the difficulty experienced in putting on and taking off the tire. 
The Martin tire is now being extensively tried on the road, 
and I hope on a future occasion to be in a position to give 
some details. 

SINCE the late disastrous fire in the General Electric Co.'s 
premises in London a good deal of correspondence has ap- 
peared in the newspapers on the subject of fire 
prevention, and our position compared with 
American towns has come in for much adverse 
comment. With the subject as a whole I have 
nothing to do here; it is only of the resulting activity in the 
fire hose trade that mention may here rightly be made. A par- 
simonious spirit in the matter of purchases seems to be deeply 
rooted in those who are responsible for the necessary expendi- 
ture on the upkeep of a fire brigade, but the recent outburst 
of public indignation has awakened authorities to what is in 
store for them if they omit to fully prepare themselves for 
emergencies. 

THE appearances of Messrs. F. Reddaway in court, in order to 
obtain injunctions against competitors for using the name 

“Camel” in connection with belting, have come to 

same be looked upon as hardy annuals. In the most re- 
cent of these cases, that against the Frictionless Me- 

tallic Packing Co. honors were somewhat evenly divided, as 
the defendants were restrained from using the name“ Karmal ” 
alone in connection with belting, as the public might be misled 
into thinking that it was Reddaway’s. With regard to the use 
of the word “Camel” it was again held, as notably before by 
the House of Lords in Reddaway v. Banham, that as long as 
some qualifying term was used in connection there was no in- 
fringement. Thus “ Smith’s Camel Hair belting” would not 
be an infringement. Inthe rather dull proceedings at the Man- 
chester chancery court, interest was chiefly aroused among 
the business men present by the reiteration of Mr. Squire, a 
director of Reddaway’s, that he did not know the names of any 
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of their competitors, and he had never had the interest to find 
out anything about them. His interest in the subject had not 
extended either to read the reports of the last injunction pro- 
ceedings, or to study the lengthy Reddaway v. Banham case, 
which went through all the courts to the House of Lords. No 
doubt there is a strong tendency among new comers to make 
use of a rival’s success, and I have come across plenty of camel 
hair belting in various continental exhibitions. I imagine that 
Tuck’s have to put up with a good deal of this sort of thing, 
as Tuck’s packing is manufactured and sold on the Continent. 
I understand also that The Dermatine Co. have had to take 
strong measures to prevent their descriptive title being annexed 
by enterprising foreigners. 

Messrs. G. H. Scott & Co., of New Mills, Stockport, the 
well known rubber substitute manufacturers, announce that 

they are putting a superior brand of red sul- 
y, Phide of antimony on the market. One or two 

English houses have long had a name in the 
rubber trade for this article, and to the best of my knowledge 
German competition has never proved serious, though the same 
cannot be said with regard to the French make. I don’t sup- 
pose that the demand for this chemical has increased of late, 
as outside rubber and pyrotechny its applications are very lim- 
ited, indeed. There has certainly been a reduction of price in 
the last ten years, and the trade will not discourage further 
competition. 

THE new golf balls, the Haskell and Kempshall, come in for 
a somewhat lengthy dissertation by a writer in the September 
number of Blackwood's Magazine. Owing to the 
high price which has been demanded, on account 
of the limited supply, the rather severe step of forbidding their 
use has been taken by the organizers of some of the Scotch 
tournaments this autumn. Certainly to shillings per ball—a 
figure which has been asked and paid—is calculated to frighten 
the thrifty Scot. As regards the ordinary club professional 
this individual does not look upon the American balls with a 
very lenient eye, because with them his occupation of remaking 
vanishes. 

THE West Gorton Rubber Works, Manchester, where the 
“Standard ” tire has been made of late years, are, I understand 
to be given up. The works once occupied by Mr 
Gregson for tire making are now the property of 
Messrs. Littlewoods, who are in the tire business 
at Birmingham, and it has been arranged tocarry on the whole 
business in the latter town. 

THE post of manager recently vacated at Messrs. George Mc- 
Lellan & Co.’s rubber works at Glasgow, by Mr. Walker, has 
been taken over by Mr. Peter Scott McLellan, 
nephew of the head of the firm.—— Work is now 
being rapidly pushed forward on the extensions of 
the Irwell Rubber Co., of Salford, Manchester, though it will 
probably be March before the buildings and new machinery 
are ready for use. The additions will enable the firm practically 
to double their output, the existing premises having proved 
quite inadequate to meet the increased business of recent years. 

=—Another old established rubber firm—David Moseley & 
Sons—has been registered as a limited liability company, with 
£300,000 capital. It is what is known in Great Britain asa 
private company, the shares being held in the family, and 
not offered for public subscription, in which way it takes rank 
with Macintosh & Co. and Frankenburg, and not with firms 
such as the North British and Silvertown.——I understand that 
the Dunlop Rubber Co., of Birmingham, in addition to their 
regular tire business, are actively pushing the general rubber 
business, in view, no doubt, of the rapidly approaching time 
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when their tire patent monopoly will cease. It is needless to 
say that this move is not looked upon with the liveliest satis- 
faction by those old established houses whose business it is 
sought to annex.—---Dr. Carl W. Thiel, who has been chemist 
at Messrs. Reddaway’s rubber and belting works at Pendleton 
for the last six years, has vacated that position, his health hav- 
ing been unsatisfactory for some time. Dr. Thiel has been 
demonstrator at Erlangen University and has done tutorial 


work at Oxford. He now leaves the smoky atmosphere of Man- 
chester for the more salubrious climate of Hamburg, having 
been appointed chemist for the Asbest- und Gummiwerke Al- 
fred Calmon. Of a somewhat retiring disposition, Dr. Thiel 
has not engaged in any controversies in the press and, indeed, 
I imagine his name is quite unknown to the readers of the rub- 
ber trade journals, a fact which is a necessary outcome of being 
engaged in research work. 


‘THE AMERICAN BICYCLE CO. EMBARRASSED. 


CRISIS which has developed in the affairs of the Amer- 
A ican Bicycle Co. has caused little surprise in the trade. 
It was generally expected that the company would de- 
fault on the payment of interest on its debenture bonds 
due on September 1, which proved to be the case. Receivers 
have since been appointed in a friendly suit, and plans are under 
way for the reorganization of the company, probably with a 
smaller capitalization. The American Bicycle Co., incorporated 
in New Jersey in May, 1899, was organized to acquire and operate 
the works of forty-four of the principal manufacturers of bi- 
:cycles and bicycle parts in the United States. Subsidiary com- 
panies have since been formed to carry on the various branches 
of production of the company, which is now only a holding 
company of the stocks of the various subsidiary concerns, 
None of these companies, it was at first stated, would be affected 
by the fact that the parent company had been placed in the 
hands of receivers. 

The receivers appointed are R. Lindsay Coleman, president 
of the company; Colonel Albert A. Pope, a director and un- 
derstood to be a large holder of the company’s securities; and 
John A. Miller, a resident of Newark, New Jersey. The ap- 
pointment was made on September 3, in the United States 
circuit court at Trenton, New Jersey, on the application of 
Elliott Mason, of Brooklyn, New York, holding 220 shares of the 
capital stock of the company, and Mrs. Emma B. Stimson, of 
New York, holding 8 debenture bonds, who allege that the 
company is insolvent. They give a statement, based upon the 
information furnished by the treasurer of the company, show- 
ing liabilities of more than $10,000,000 and assets estimated at 
$7,751,523. R. Lindsay Coleman, Albert A. Pope, and Frank 
]. Webb have been appointed anciliary receivers, in the United 
States circuit court in the city of New York, the American 
Bicycle Co. owning property in the state of New York valued 
at $375,920. Anciliary receivers have also been appointed in 
the other states in which the company owns property. A re- 
organization committee now at work consists of George F. 
Crane (of Baring, Magoun & Co.), George A. Read, George W. 
Young, F. S. Smithers, and Colgate Hoyt. 

The American Bicycle Co. was organized with an authorized 
capital of $30,000,000— $10,000,000 in preferred and $20,000,000 
in common shares. In October, 1go1, the capital stock was re- 
duced to $26,995.500— $9,294,000 in preferred and $17,701,500 
in common shares. There was also an issue of $10,000,000 in 
5 per cent. debenture bonds, to be retired at the rate of $250,- 
000 per year, the amount now standing at $9,500,000, The 
company early in its history sold its rubber tire plants to the 
Rubber Goods Manufacturing Co., and has gradually closed 
other plants, until a few now are operated, these being worked 
by various subsidiary companies named in this article. Of 
these ten are bicycle factories. These companies are now re- 
ported in a fairly good condition, except that they need more 
working capital, but this has been the case from the begin- 


ning. The liabilities of the American Bicycle Co. consist mainly 
of its debenture bonds, which are held largely by shareholders 
in the company and their friends, so that any reorganization 
that may be effected will be done within the corporation. The 
next annual meeting is due October 14. 


The principal liabilities are reported as follows: 


Baring, Magoun & Co 
National Battery Co 
F. S. Smithers & Co 


: $9,988,073.68 


The principal assets are shares in the following corporations : 
Par Value. Market Value. 
$4,c00,000 

800,000 

2,000,000 

50,000 

125,000 

275,000 

nominal 

nominal 


American Cycle Manufacturing Co ... 
International Motor Car Co 

Federal Manufacturing Co 

National Battery Co 

American Wood Rim Co 

American Bicycle Co. debenture bonds. .... 
Barwest Coaster Brake 

Auto Street Sweeper Co 





$14,170,800 $7,250,000 


Some other assets are valued as follows: 


Plants : 
Syracuse, N. Y 
North Buffalo, N. Y 
Thompsonville, Conn 
Hartford, Conn 
Reading, 
Chicago, Ill 
Shelby, Ohio 
North Milwaukee, Wis 
Cash in bank 


THE INDIA RUBBER WoRLD’s Akron (Ohio) correspondent 
writes: ‘‘ Manufacturers of bicycle tires here have been taking 
considerable interest in the recent appointment of receivers for 
the American Bicycle Co. and the movement for the reorganiza- 
tion of that company. They do not believe, however, that the 
difficulties of that concern will have any serious effect upon the 
bicycle tire trade. Your correspondent, in talking with the rub- 
ber manufacturers, found the opinion general among them that, 
following the reorganization of this company, the bicycle trade 
would be improved; that whether the American company 
bought many or few, tires would continue in fair demand, al- 
though the business is not what it once was. The principal 
reason for this is that the percentage of cheap tires has been 
increasing, since the sale of bicycles is confined more and more 
to the wage earning classes and young people who buy them 
merely as pleasure vehicles. The weather all over the country 
this year was against the bicycle business, but a better trade all 
around is looked for in the coming year.” 

The number of independent bicycle factories continues to 
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decrease. Lately the Sherman Cycle Co. and the Manson 
Cycle Co., both of Chicago, have been amalgamated with Great 
Western Manufacturing Co., of Laporte, Indiana, where all the 
manufacturing of the three companies will be consolidated. 
The Great Western company was formed some years ago by 
the combination of the bicycle plants of David Bradley and 
the Adams- Westlake Co., of Chicago, and the Crown Bicycle 
Works, of Laporte. The Great Western company now have 
the largest bicycle business in the country, next to the Ameri- 
can Bicycle Co. 


AMERICAN CYCLE MANUFACTURING CO. 

THIS company, the principal subsidiary concern under the 
American Bicycle Co., was placed in the hands of receivers on 
September 17, by order of Judge Jenkins, of the United States 
circuit court at Milwaukee, on the application of Attorney 
Henry S. Towle, who explained that the company had lost 
credit through the appointment of receivers for the parent com- 
pany. He stated that the company is solvent, but the cash on 


hand is small, The receivers named are the same as for the 
-American Bicycle Co.—R. L. Coleman, A. A. Pope, and J. A. 
Miller. The same persons were appointed as ancillary re- 
ceivers in the state of Massachusetts, by the United States 
court at Boston. The American Cycle Manufacturing Co. was 
incorporated in New Jersey, December 20, 1901, with $8,000,000 
capital paid in, all but 10 shares of which are said to be held by 
Messrs. Coleman, Pope, and Miller. The appointment of re- 
ceivers has been applied for in six other states. 

The following is a record of trading in American Bicycle 
shares on the New York Stock Exchange: 


Common, | PrererreD. 


High. | Low. || Sales. High. | 
| 





DATES. 





Sales. | 
Week ending Aug. 29|43,500 
Week ending Sep. 6/24,030 | 1% 500 16 
Week ending Sep. 13) 4,697 2 2,428 10 
Week ending Sep. 20] 7,900 4 \_ 1% a 
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THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY. 


mates that prior to 1900 about 5000 automobiles had 

been produced in the United States, mostly electric 

and steam vehicles. About 10,000 were manufactured 
during 19¢e1, at the end of which year probably 12,000 of the 
total number produced were still in use, many of the earlier 
ones having been consigned to the scrap heap—partly from 
wear and tear and partly because electric cabs had been with- 
drawn from service in most of the cities where they had been 
introduced. The present year has witnessed a great increase 
in the number of automobile factories and in the extension of 
the older plants, until now 300 manufacturers are reported to 
be actually building complete vehicles in the United States, 
and about 2000 manufacturers, in addition to their other busi- 
ness, making component parts and accessories for automobiles. 
Only 86 automobile factories, however, have produced ten or 
more vehicles this year, and the number of makers of accesso- 
ries promises to be reduced gradually by a natural weeding 
process, leaving only those who will study the automobile 
situation assiduously now for the sake of the profits to be made 
in following years. 

Based upon the operations of the first eight months of 1902, 
and the work then in progress, the estimated product of the 
86 factories referred to is stated in the Sux as follows: 

Factories. Vehicles. Selling Value. 
10,040 $10,431,250 


6,260 6,565,500 
1,835 2,262,500 


A WRITER in the New York Sum (September 21) esti- 





18,135 $19,259,250 
The total of go in the table results from counting some of the 
factories twice, because of their producing more than one type 
of vehicle. Including the production of the smaller factories, 
the total estimate for 1902 is 19,000 vehicles, of a value exceed- 
ing $20,000,000. The distribution of production by states of 
the 18,135 vehicles is, approximately, as follows : 
Michigan .... 5,060 Connecticut.... 2,100 
Ohio 4,395 Massachusetts.. 1,475 


) Indiana. ..... 1,175 
New Jersey } Pennsylvania... 525 
The distribution by types is thus estimated : 
Gasolene. Steam. Electric, Total. 
10,020 6,285 1,830 18,135 
The following data regarding the selling prices of automo- 


2,420 


biles are compiled from the article in the Sux. Several groups 
of figures respecting gasolene vehicles give these average 


values: 
Propucep 1n— Vehicles. Av. Value. Propucep in— Vehicles. Av. Value. 


1320 $1800 $1060 
1800 
a eee 
1462 Michigan 
Pennsylvania... 725 1432 

Massachusetts reports 770 steam vehicles of the average 
value of $932, including a few heavy trucks at $3000 and 100 
diminutive runabouts at $500. Fifty heavy steam delivery 
wagons made near New York city averaged $2000, and 1100 
large pleasure vehicles average $1200. Ohio reports 500 steam 
vehicles averaging $1000. New York reports also 100 electric 
omnibuses at $1500 and 2o0electric trucks and delivery wagons 
worth $2500, Indiana reports 950 electric vehicles averaging 
$987. Gasolene vebicles as high as $4000 are reported from 
Massachusetts. It will thus be seen that a wide range of prices 
prevails, since the number of styles of vehicles is almost beyond 
counting. 

According to these figures, there should be in the United 
States, by the end of the year, not less than 30,0co automobiles 
of domestic production, each of which has called for a set of 
four rubber tires, to say nothing of inevitable replacements. 
The business which the automobile industry has afforded for 
the rubber manufacturers already represents a neat sum, and the 
field promises to expand for some time yet. The bicycle pro- 
duction above referred to would call for at least 20,000 sets of 
four rubber tires, which, at an average of only $50 per set, 
would represent $1,000,000 in value. How much higher the 
actual cost may have been, the rubber manufacturers are best 
qualified to estimate. 

A feature of interest in connection with the manufacture of 
automobiles in the United States is the volume already attained 
jn the export trade. During the last fiscal year the value of 
such exports amounted to $948,528, as follows: 

July, t901...$72,402 Nov., rgo1 ..$39,383  March,1902.$ 88,350 
56,306 December.... 65,451 April 151,199 

- 78,100 Jan., 1902... 27,318 May....... 148,647 

October. .... 55,735 February..... 34,500 June.... ... 131,150 

The exports for July, 1902, reached $133,073, making a total 
of over $1,000,000 for the twelve months ending with July. 
These exports have been widely distributed—to Europe, South 
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and Central America, and Australia. In four weeks recently 
the exports to London were valued at $6568, $10,797, $13,850, 
and $16,000, respectively. One vehicle shipped to Southamp- 
ton was valued at $4500, one to Hamburg $2000, and two to 
Liverpool, $1500 and $1400. Several shipments have been 
made to France. There is no reason, by the way, for suppos- 
ing that these exports have been made on other than a dona 
fide demand. 

In spite of all that has been said in regard to imported auto- 
mobiles, the total number entered at United States custom 
houses during the fiscal year 1900-01 was only 40, of the aver- 
age value of $1077.35, or a total of $43.094. Later official re- 
turns of such imports are not yet available, but the total during 
the past year must be much smaller than the volume of ex- 
ports. 

The production of automobiles in the United States, in the 
carriage industry, during the year ended June 30, 1900, was 
3901, of the value of $4,680,276, or an average of $1199.76, ac- 
cording to Census Bulletin No. 241. Of these, 3472 are classi- 


fied as “‘ passenger and pleasure” vehicles and 429 as “ delivery 


and transfer.” The production was distributed, by states, as 
follows : 

Massachusetts..1173 New Jersey 
Connecticut. . 

Illinois ... .... 67% Pennsylvania.... 
New York 582 Indiana 


Four are credited also to Rhode Island and one each to Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Delaware, Nebraska, New Hampshire, and Virginia. 


334 Maryland 
68 Wisconsin 


In addition, mention is made of 56 automobiles among the 
“ other products” of bicycle factories, of the value of $60,788. 
Still other vehicles were produced in other establishments, 
by the assembling of parts purchased from the respective 
makers, so that Census Bulletin No. 243 —devoted to Locomo- 
tives —gives a larger total production for the United States for 
the census year, classified and with the selling values as fol- 


lows: 
Vehicles, Value. 


$1,147,927 


$4,599,443 


THE RUBBER SITUATION IN BOLIVIA. 


the progress that has been made in their development, 

by Sefior Manuel Vicente Ballivian, the head of the 

national office of immigration and statistics of that 
country, which appeared under date of August 2, 1902,* will 
contribute largely to a proper understanding of the rubber sit- 
uation there. The rubber interest is regarded by Sefior Balli- 
vian as second in importance only to the greatest natural source 
of wealth in Bolivia, namely, mining, While the great extent 
of those regions which constitute the Aadztat of the rubber tree 
in Bolivia is widely known, very little really has been done by 
the authorities to regulate the acquisition of the rubber lands 
by private parties, and their utilization, for the benefit both of 
industrial interests and of the national treasury. 

Sejior Ballivian during the past ten years, in addition to nu- 
merous articles in the periodical press, has written several 
pamphlets dealing with the development of the Bolivian rub- 
ber industry and the importance of more systematic attention 
to this matter by the state. One such pamphlet wasa report on 
his exploration, in an official capacity, of the territories of the 
Northwest and the department of Béni, in 1893-94. A later 
report referred to the work being done in the exploitation of 
rubber in the regions of Béni, Mamoré, Madidi, and Madre de 
Dios, by parties who had been engaged in similar work on the 
Rio Madeira.t 

One of the results of the investigations of Sefior Ballivian 
during all these years has been the framing of laws now pend- 
ing before the Bolivian congress, having for their object a re- 
form in the system of granting concessions for rubber es/radas, 
abandoning the system of granting very large tracts of land 
having an illusory number of esfradas, very often unverified and 
not accurately designated. In this connection the Brazilian 
laws regarding the adjudication of unoccupied lands has been 
followed. 

Having established definitely the extent of the rubber re- 
sources of Bolivia, and laws having been framed for the en- 


A N official report on the rubber resources of Bolivia, and 


* Industria de la Goma Elastica en Bolivia. Movimiento de peticiones, con- 
cesiones y cuadros de referencia, desde 1892 hasta 1902. La Paz: tgo2. [8vo, 42 
pages,] 

t A synopsis of still another report, by Sefior Ballivian, indicating the limits of 
the various rubber districts of Bolivia appeared in Tue Invia Rusper Worn of 
August 1, 1900,—Tus Eviror 


couragement of the exploitation of rubber, Sefior Ballivian next 
interested himself in an investigation into the status of the 
concessions of rubber lands that had been made in the differ- 
ent provinces. Statistical work is still pursued with difficulty 
in Bolivia, however, particularly in the more remote parts, and 
this report embraces only the details regarding the districts of La 
Paz, Santa Cruz, the Béni, Cochabamba, and the national dele- 
gation of Madre de Dios—leaving out for the present the large 
Acre district and the territory drained by the Purtis. 

Still this report is sufficient to show that only a small per- 
centage of the rubber concessions granted have become valid 
through full compliance with legal requirements. In some 
cases the concessions have been abandoned after compliance 
with the preliminary formalities, and it appears that a great 
portion of the rubber lands is still in possession of the state and 
could be granted to any capitalist prepared to exploit them. 
From the beginning of the year 1896, and up to July 1 of the 
present year, it appears of all the rubber concessions applied 
for in the districts above named, the legal provisions have been 
fully complied with only to the extent of 30,179 estradas, while 
110,000 es/radas covered by applications on file have been aban- 
doned. This suggests to Sefior Ballivian that very much rub- 
ber territory has been explored without a clear title, which view 
is supported by the custom house statistics, showing a constant 
increase in the exports of rubber. The attention ofthe gov- 
ernment is called to these facts in order that steps may be 
taken for the more thorough collection of revenues from rub- 
ber. 

Sefior Ballivian’s report, after these general considerations, 
gives a complete list of the applications filed for rubber con- 
cessions in the several departments, with a record of the pres- 
ent status of each concession. The name of the concession- 
aire in each case is given—several hundred in number—with 
the location of the property and the number of es¢radas com- 
prised. The book thus forms a valuable basis for whatever 
steps may be undertaken by the administrative authorities for 
the closer supervision of the rubber industry. 

..=_ = 

ONE explanation of the large number of rubber concessions 

applied for, as compared with the number actually developed, 
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though not mentioned by Sejior Ballivian, is probably the de- 
sire of citizens of the country to profit by locating rubber es¢ra- 
das and selling them at a profit to foreigners. Only a 
small fee is required for thus having concessions registered, 
and if the concessionaire fails to proceed further his loss is not 
great if the concession lapses. Some years ago a group of 
Boston rubber men sent an agent to Bolivia who took an op- 
tion on several rubber properties, paying a forfeit on each with 
the idea that his principals might determine to acquire the 
properties and engage in rubber gathering on a large scale. 
This project was not carried out, however, and a reference to 
Sejior Ballivian’s report shows these identical concessions on 
the list of those registered and abandoned. 

MAP OF A ‘“‘ SERINGAL.” 


them on alternate days. As will be seen, the number of trees 
embraced in the estradas varies widely, the numbers in the dia- 
gram ranging from 95 to 160. It will be seen also that this 
seringal embraces three groups of es/radas, with considerable 
open space intervening, the reason for which is that the rubber 
trees are found in groups, and that in the open spaces indicat- 
ed, the rubber trees are so scattering as not to repay location 
and working. 
YIELD OF THE PARA RUEBER TREE. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: Since 
you have shown so much interest in the subject of the yield 
of the rubber trees of the Amazon valley, perhaps you may 
find space for a few more details on this subject. It must be 
understood that the product of the rubber tree varies greatly 
with its locality and also 





THE frequent reference 
in these pages to estradas 
in connection with rubber 
gathering may make of in- 
terest some word of expla- 
nation, with which is pre- 
sented on this page a dia- 
gram of asmall rubber con- 
cession embracing 32 es/ra- 
das, giving employment to 
15 men, lodged in three 
huts, the whole being con- 
venient to a water course 
navigable by a steam 
launch. This is a rough 
sketch of a rubber conces- 
sion actually being worked 
in Peru, and is probably 
the first plan of the kind to 
be presented in print. The 
word estrada is Spanish for 
path. A collection of rub- 
ber trees is called a serzn- 
gail, from the Portuguese 
name of the Brazilian rub- 
ber tree “ seringa,” whence 
also comes the word sern- 
gutiero—a rubber worker. 
When a new seringa/ is to 
be opened, generally in a 
dense forest rendered al- 
most impassable by the 
luxuriant undergrowth, an 





with its size. For instance, 
on the Acre it is not un- 
common to find estradas of 
100 trees giving 12 to 15 
kilograms of green rubber 
—z,¢.,0n the same day as 
cut. On the Badajés, on 
the other hand, a similar 
estrada will yield only 3 or 
4 kilograms. Besides, the 
yield from the same estrada 
will vary at times, and one 
man may extract 8 or Io 
kilograms from an estrada 
that will give only 3 or 4 to 
another and less skillful 
operator. 

This is the yield per day. 
Any attempt to estimate 
the yearly yield is compli- 
cated by the varying length 
of the working season, 
which may be 60, go, or 
even 180 days, in different 
localities. The same 
estrada, as a rule, is not 
worked daily, but every 
other day. 

It must also be remem- 
bered that many seringu- 
zeros adulterate their rub- 
ber with the /a¢ex of the 








expert rubber hunter is 
employed who, starting 
from a given point, pro- 
ceeds through the forest 
until a rubber tree is lo- 
cated. Calling back to his assistants, he waits until they reach 
him, blazing out a path on the way and thetree is marked so 
that it may be recognized. He then proceeds until another tree 
is found, when the path is similarly extended, and so on until, 
having gone far enough in his judgment, he turns and proceeds 
again toward the starting point, still locating and marking rub- 
ber trees while his assistants blaze out the path. The work of 
opening the path is then completed, after which it is the duty 
of each seringuiero to keep open the estrada (path) which he is 
detailed to work. The idea is to make the es/radas each of a 
convenient length for one man to tap all the trees included in 
it, and carry the rubber milk back tothe hut and cure it, in 
one day. Two estradas are assigned to each man, who “works” 


PLAN OF A “SERINGAL” IN PERU. 
Hut 1—With 15 £stradas, employing 7 men. 
Hur 2—With 12 Zs/radas. employing 6 men, 
Hurt 3—With 5 £siradas, employing 2 men, 

Total number of trees, 3573. 


pitch tree, which, when 
carefully mixed, 1 fraco of 
pitch /atex to 2 of rubber 
latex, is not easily detected, 
the rubber being sold at 
Man4os as “fine” at market prices. If, therefore, a really 
good man who cut rubber at night, thereby getting 40 per cent. 
more, mixed the product with pitch /a¢ex, he would get 10+-5- 
=15 kilograms of rubber from an estrada which would yield 
only 6 kilograms to an innocent rubber cutter who cut by day- 
light and sold pure rubber only. Then the statistics of produc- 
tion usually given do not include “scrap,” which is scraped off 
the trees and mixed together until it is impossible to reckon the 
total yield for any day, as nearly always the same man works 
two estradas on alternate days. 

The almost universal practice of heating the /a¢ex before 
smoking in order to hasten the cure of the rubber doubtless 
has an injurious effect, in detracting from the elasticity of the 
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finished product. [This is a subject on which THE INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD would like further details.) 

The Caucho tree is now generally affirmed in these regions 
to be Castilloa elastica, but in view of some remarks in THE 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD on the Mexican rubber tree (the spe- 
cies first designated as Casésl/oa elastica), it would seem that 
the classification of the Brazilian rubber species should be re- 
vised. Among the Heveas I am acquainted with at least 
twelve well marked species, which give a very different pro- 
duct, and there is a kind of Manzhot here which gives a rubber 
very different from that from the manicoba (Manshot Glasiovi?) 
of Ceara. L. G. 

Manios, August 146, 1902 

BOLIVIAN RUBBER STATISTICS. 

To return to Sefior Ballivian’s report, quoted on a preceding 
page, the following statement is given of the total exports of 
rubber from Bolivia for twelve years past, exclusive of 1899, for 
which no complete returns exist: 


Pounds. Pounds. 


1898... .. 6,943,100 
1809. . 


Pounds. 
- 1,391,500 
. 1,804,902 oa 
. 799,480 2,509,566 1900. .... 7,691,728 
er 868,600 1897 3,683,275 1901... . 7,623,138 
From the Soletin de la Oficina Nacional of Bolivia of June 
40, 1902, it appears that the exports of India-rubber, including 


1894... 


RUBBER CULTURE 


YIELD OF RUBBER TREES IN PERAK, 


N the annual report for 1901 on the government gardens 
| and plantations of Perak, Taiping, Superintendent Robert 
Derry records his experiments in tapping Par4 rubber trees. 

The method adopted involves a vertical incision in the 
bark extending from the base some 4 feet up the trunk, with 
five oblique branch incisions on each side, as 
indicated in the illustration. Mr. Derry 
tapped two trees by making three sets of 
incisions in each—each set extending over 
something less than one-third of the circum- 
ference of the tree—and compared the results 
with that from a tree cut with only one set 
of incisions. He is of the opinion that very 
little more rubber is obtained from the 
more extensive tapping. The yield of rub- 
ber from the first two trees, of the same age 


Z 
4 
o 


and size, was 284% and 26% ounces, respectively, while from 
a single set of incisions in a tree slightly older and larger, 323¢ 





ounces of rubber were obtained. The tapping was done in 
September last, the same incisions being reopened day after 
day, in the case of the first two trees eleven times, and in the 
case of the third tree, eight times. Two of the trees, ten years 
old, were 17 and 18 inches in diameter, respectively, three feet 
from the ground, and the third, fourteen years old, was 20 
inches. 

Thirty-two Pard rubber trees in the Taiping garden, about 12 
years old, yielded 125 pounds of dry rubber, or an average of 
3.9 pounds each. It appears that the best season for tapping 
is between June and November. The /a¢ex seems to exude 
most freely in wet weather, the occurrence of which varies in 
different years.——Two rambong trees (Ficus e/astica) about 
twelve years old, yielded 20 pounds of rubber. Four such 
trees in the garden yielded 70 pounds of rubber between De- 
cember, 1900, and January, 1901. 
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Caucho, during the year 1901 amounted to 7,623,138 pounds, 
distributed by custom houses as follows, values being stated in 


bolivianos [=19.3 cents]. 


Pounds. Value. 


24,171 


7,623,138 9.151,823.61 


w. Outlet for the rubber of the Acre district ; shipped through Brazil to 
an4os. 

4 At the mouth of the river Béni. 
Manfos and Pard. 

¢ Rubber shipped via Lake Titicaca to Mollendo, on the Pacific coast 

d@ On the river Paraguay, discharging through the Parana into the rio de la 
Plata. Rubber produced in the department of Santa Cruz. 

_@ In the department of Oruro, south of La Paz. Rubber shipped to the Pa- 
cite coast. 


The exports of rubber through Mollendo during 1901, in- 
cluded in the above total, according to the same report, were 
as follows: 


Rubber shipped via the river Madeira to 


To Great Britain 


483,956 pounds. 
Germany 7 


98,737 
8,649 
28,629 


The exports in the last iine were to San Francisco. 


AND EXPLOITATION. 


TO EXPLOIT RUBBER IN ECUADOR. 


THE Ecuador Rubber and Development Co. has been organ- 
ized at Winnebago City, Minnesota, with $1,000,000 capital, 
under an Arizona charter, to exploit natural rubber resources 
in Ecuador. The president is O. C. Retsloff, a jeweler and cap- 
italist of Winnebago City. The vice president and assistant 
manager is £. 7. Crowther, who has been a merchant in Win- 
nebago City for several years, and will go to the company’s 
property, near Esmeraldas, Ecuador, to assist in the direction 
of the business. The secretary, /. Henry Cross, is a merchant 
at Amboy, Minnesota, and the treasurer is the Hon. David 
Secor, a prominent citizen of Minnesota. The resident mana- 
ger at Esmeraldas is Carl O. Retsloff, a relative of the presi- 
dent of the company. 


GROWTH OF PARA RUBBER TREES IN SELANGOR, 


THE Straits Agricultural Bulletin (June, 1902) presents a 
photographic view of eight Para rubber trees under cultivation 
on the Bukit Rajah estate, with a statement of their age and 
dimensions as made by F. A. Calloway, as follows: 
No. Planted. Girth. 

April, 1898 

End of #898 

April, 1898 
Do 


Height. 
31 ft. 8 in. 
36 ft. 

33 ft. 
36 ft. 
27 ft. 
31 ft. 6 in. 
35 ft. 8 in. 
36 ft. 6 in. 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 End of 1899 
6 April, 1898 
7 

8 


SAN MARCOS RUBBER PLANTATION CO. 
[Plantation near Palengue, state of Chiapas, Mexico. Offices: No. 817 Ashland 
block, Chicayo, Illinois. } 

INCORPORATED July 15, 1901, under Illinois laws; original 
capitalization, $105,000. Own 21,000 acres, connected through 
the navigable river Chacamax, a branch of the Usumacinta, 
with the gulf of Mexico. The first development relates to 
1000 acres, to be planted in rubber, 200 trees to the acre, no 
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other crops to be planted. Against these 1000 acres the com- 
pany offer an equal number of “rubber harvest deeds,” each 
representing the profit on the product of one acre, at $200 
cash, or $300 payable in monthly instalments of $4. Officers: 
John W. Byam, (lawyer) president; Frederick Starr (profes- 
sor in the University of Chicago), vice president; William R. 
Mumford (of W. R. Mumford & Co., Chicago), treasurer; 
James R. Hardy (who resigned as United States vice consul 
general at Mexico city to accept the position), secretary and 
general manager ; Charles W. Rickard (long resident in Span- 
ish America and familiar with tropical planting), resident 
plantation manager at Palenque. The company hold out no 
promises of dividends before the rubber plantation shall have 
been sufficiently developed to yield them. 


THE TEHUANTEPEC RUBBER CULTURE CO. 


[Plantation “* Rubio,’’ Coatzacoalcos, canton of Manititlan, state of Vera Cruz, 
Mexico. Offices : No. 35 Nassau street, New York.] 


THE general manager, A. B. Luther, reporting to the com- 
pany September I, states that 1500 acres referred to in previous 
reports had been cleared, burned, lined, staked, and planted, 
and at practically every stake a rubber plant was growing. He 
estimated that 1,250,000 of these trees would not require re- 
placing, and such replanting as would be necessary to maintain 
a uniform stand would be done during the autumn. Consider- 
able new clearing and planting has been planned for the first 
six months of 1903. The company have planted crops of corn 
and rice for supplying their own forces. They have done con- 
siderable building and erected 29 miles of telegraph wires for 
connecting the various parts of their property, and also for 
communication with Manititlan. 


THE ANDES RUBBER CO. (BALTIMORE). 
[See Tue INvta Russer Worcp. May 1, 1902, page 255.) 

HENRY A. Parr, of Baltimore, president of this company, 
was reported on September 18 to have reached Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, on his way to visit the company’s concession in Bo- 
livia. Work was begun by the rubber gatherers on this prop- 
erty several months ago, and a shipment of rubber is now 
reported to be on the way from Mollendo—the company’s ship- 


ping port—to the United States. 
* * * 


THE Oaxaca Association (Chicago, Illinois), writing to THE 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD of their rubber plantation in Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, state: ‘Some of our cultivated trees are five 
years old and show a satisfactory yield from the trees we have 
tapped—6 and 7 ounces of rubber per tree from two tappings.” 

=Emperor Menelik, of Abyssinia, seems disposed to en- 
courage plantations by giving concessions of lands to foreign- 
ers. One recent experiment, conducted by two French gentle- 
men, involved the planting on a considerable scale, during two 
seasons, of Cear4 rubber (Manthot Glaziovi’), resulting in al- 
most complete failure, owing to the great heat from the desert. 
Another planter, however, in the same country, obtained trees 
3 to 4 meters high within 18 months from planting seeds of 
this species. 

FUNGUS ON RUBBER.—Mention is made in the last annual 
report of the Ceylon government mycologist, J. B. Carruthers, 
of a fungus which grows on samples of Para rubber grown in 
that colony. It grows more abundantly on samples treated 
with acetic acid. It is a species of Syncephalis and causes red 
workings in the sample, though not destroying its translucency. 


NEW GOODS AND SPECIALTIES IN RUBBER. 


A GOLF BALL WITH AN AIR CORE. 

DDISON T. SAUNDERS, of Akron, Ohio (in the speci- 

A fication of United States patent No. 707,263), states that 
he is able to obtain greater resiliency than is possessed 

by asolid Gutta- percha ball, by forming within the ball 

a cavity to be filled with compressed air, and that this resiliency 
increases in proportion to the compression of the air, enabling 
him thus to supply all necessary rebound or resiliency for the 
whole ball, making it practicable to construct the ball of mater- 
ials which of themselves would not successfully replace Gutta- 
percha. A ball made of Gutta-percha of the standard size, and 
having a cavity containing compressed air, would be of less than 
the standard weight, which may be compensated for by the use of 
metal filings, white lead, or other heavy substances. The inventor 
has used compounds of India rubber with non elastic substan- 
ces in such proportion as to reduce the liveliness of the ball to 
the desired degree—such as wood, Gutta-percha, cotton, cork, 
straw, and the usual metallic ingredients for rubber compounds, 
The ball is built up by winding narrow strips of textile fabric, 
friction tape, or thread around an airtight lining of rubber, this 
air shell being made up as in the case of toy hollow rubber 
balls, except that instead of the single lump of self healing rub- 
ber usually attached to the inner surface, two lumps are used, 
at opposite points of the interior, to preserve the center of 
gravity. This ball, after being vulcanized, is covered with a 
layer of fiber in strips to prevent its inflation and distortion in 
subsequent operations. The air chamber being sufficiently 
charged with air by means of a hypodermic needle thrust 
through one or both of the self healing lumps of rubber, to be 
rendered rigid, is then wrapped until the proper size is at- 


tained, when the air in the inner cavity is further compressed 
and the outer coating of Gutta-percha or India-rubber is ap- 
plied. 
SHAKESPEARE’S ‘‘SURE LURE’’ WEEDLESS BAIT. 
RUBBER baits, as a rule-—that is, artificial rubber frogs, and 
worms, and helgramite—have not been wholly successful in 
fish capture. The “Sure Lure,” however, is said to do better, 
and has the definite advantage of protecting 
the hooks from catching in weeds while 
trolling. It is, in brief, a seamless piece of 
rubber made very much in the shape of a fin- 
ger cot, through the middle of which runsa 
wire shank. On thisis molded a piece of rub- 
ber with three ribs designed to keep the rub- 
ber hood expanded while it is drawn through 
the water. This rubber hood is painted to 
represent live bait, and, by means of flanges 
hung in front of it, is given a whirling mo- 
tion. When a fish strikes, the rubber col- 
lapses and the hooks come in play, and the 
next thing isto land him. Itissaid that very 
large catches of bass have been made with 
this hook, particularly in the Champlain re- 
gion, where it is commonly called a “ plug.” 
As far as the hook is concerned, the appara- 
tus is practically weedless. The flanges, 
however, that give the rotary motion, do 
catch on weeds more or less, but clear 
themselves easily. [William Shakespeare, 
Jr., Kalamazoo, Michigan.] 





THE ‘‘ FARRIER"’ RUBBER HORSESHOE PAD. 


THIS pad was the invention of a man who is a well known 
expert in horseshoeing, and who put months of study upon the 
problem of producing a 
pad that should be in 
every way practical. A 
special point about it is 
that it is so constructed 
that the horse can be 
shod with atoe calk and 
still have the foot stand 
level. The value of this 
on icy pavements or on 
asphalt will at once be 
seen. As a horse in 
pulling strikes on his 
toes it will be seen where 
the value of the calk 
comes in,while the cush- 
ion relieves the concus- 
In most 





sion so injurious to the joints and shoulder muscles. 
cases the tests prove that the “ Farrier” hoof pad can be worn 
through two shoeings. [The Farrier Hoof Pad Co.; office and 
factory, Trenton, New Jersey ; New York office, No, 35 Warren 
street. ] 


THE FOSTER RUBBER SOLE. 


THE Anti-slipping Plug, made of fric- 
tion duck, as applied to crutch tips and 
boot heels, has already been described in 
THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD. Its applica- 
tion to the rubber sole for shoes is well 
shown in the accompanying illustration, 
These plugs seem to be the best thing 
yet as a preventive against slipping, and 
also stand a great amount of wear. The 
patents are owned and the goods are 
manufactured by the Elastic Tip Co., No- 
370 Atlantic avenue, Boston, Massa 
chusetts. 





THE YANKEE RUBBER SPONGE. 

Nor the least of the novel features of the “ Yankee Rubber 
Sponge” is the type of rubber used, and the amount. It is 
not in the interior, for that is filled 
with fragments of natural sponge. 
Nor does it seem to be present in 
the net that holds the fragments in 
place. The printed matter that ac- 
companies this sponge speaks of the 
net as being “ rubberized.” To what 
extent this is done, who can tell? 
The net has no rubber odor, nor is it 
colored as even the most transparent 
cement would color it. Furtherthan 
that, the fibers of the net absorb 
moisture about as readily as common 
un-“ rubberized” cotton. Still all 
these points go for nothing, unless 
one knows exactly how much rubber 
is needed to rubberize anything. The circular states that the 
sponge ‘‘can be rinsed thoroughly, as it will stand wringing 
like a wash rag” which, doubtless, is true. A patent has been 
[The National Sponge and Chamois Co., Nos. 158- 





applied for. 


160 William street, New York.] 
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THE ‘‘ VIVAYEUR " SCALP. MEDICATOR. 

THis isa device planned for the application of lotions, as for 
the cure of dandruff or scalp diseases, 
may be applied without any moisture 
reaching the hair, or in any way chang- 
ing the cotfure. The medicator is 
charged with the lotions or with col- 
ogne by removing the rubber bulb from 
the metal part, and replacing it when 
filled sufficiently. The application of 
the contents is effected by pressure 
upon the bulb. The comb teeth are 
hollow, and are to be kept clean by dis- 
charging warm water through them, by 
pressure of the bulb the same as in 
using an atomizer. [Selwyn Importing and Trading Co., No. 
18 East Seventeenth street, New York.] 




















THE ALUMINUM RUBBER HORSESHOE. 


THIS shoe is made of aluminum and rubber. The frame is 
aluminum, with a groove all around it into which the rubber 
is vulcanized, and held so firmly that 
it cannot pull out, producing a light 
and, at the same time, a strong and 
durable shoe. It has an exceptional 
area of soft tread as compared with 
other combination shoes of metal 
and rubber. In this shoe the rubber 
does not come in contact with the 
hoof, which point, in the opinion of 
the inventor, Mr. Kenney, is an ad- 
vantage. The shoe may readily be 
punched by the blacksmith wherever 
he may see fit to puta nail. [Aluminum Rubber Horseshoe 
Co., La Crosse, Wisconsin.] 





SOME NEW WOONSOCKET GOODS. 


SINCE Superintendent Robson has been in charge of the fac- 
tories of the Woonsocket Rubber Co., in addition to much 
other good work 
done there, new lasts 
have been made 
throughout, and the 
goods produced are 
showing a finish and 
style that leave little 
to be desired. Two 
recent additions to 
the Woonsocket list 
of styles are illus- 
trated herewith—the 
“Rolled Edge” and 
“Service Heel,” 

SERVICE HEEL. though the cuts do 
not really do justice to the goods, so far as the appearance 
of the latter is concerned. These goods are made in both first 
and second grades, being branded “Woonsocket ” and “ Rhode 
Island,” respectively. By the way, such goods have not been 
offered before in “seconds,” and the United States Rubber 
Co. do not offer the rolled edge and service heel goods as 
seconds with any other than the “ Rhode [sland ’’ brand. 





ROLLED EDGE. 








Ir is not generally known, but it is nevertheless a fact, that 
old rubber boots and shoes are becoming a very important arti- 
cle in the junk trade.—Baltimore(Mad.) News, August 15, 1902. 
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NEW VENTURE OF THE UNITED STATES RUBBER CO. 


have devoted no little attention to the development of 

their policy, referred to in the report of President Colt 

read at the last annual meeting, of importing direct their 
requirements in crude rubber. The company being larger con- 
sumers of crude rubber than any other company in the world, it 
was anticipated that they would be able to make exceptionally 
advantageous terms in the purchase of raw material. While the 
company for some time past, as stated in President Colt’s report 
[see THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD, June I, 1902, page 295], have 
been importing crude rubber under their own letters of credit, 
they have, as a matter of fact, made their purchases in the 
same markets as other importers at New York and Liverpool, 
for which reason it has been felt that the fullest possible bene- 
fits from the new policy have not been realized. The com- 
pany have transferred their buying in part from New York to 
Para and Antwerp, but in the new de- 
velopment of the crude rubber interest, 
these centers may not continue to be 
the primary markets for rubber. 

One matter which has been under 
consideration has been the acquirement 
of an interest in the Bolivian Syndi- 
cate—the company organized to de- 
velope the Acre concession from the 
Bolivian government, which concession 
some time ago brought out so spirited 
a protest from the government of Brazil. 
It now appears likely that, the lapse of 
time having given an opportunity for a 
fuller understanding of all the points 
involved, the grant from Bolivia will 
yet be perfected, and the original plans 
of the concessionaires be carried out, 
with perhaps a few modifications to re- 
move the principal ground of protest 
by Brazil. Asa result of such a com- 
munity of interest with the Bolivian 
Syndicate, the United States Rubber 
Co. would be in a position to secure 
direct from the Bolivian territory covered by the Acre conces- 
sion, so much of the rubber produced there as they may require 
—andthe company’s consumption of rubber of the Para grades 
is now greater than the total present production of rubber in 
Bolivia. 

It is understood that the United States company have under 
consideration plans also for an important arrangement looking 
to equally direct purchases of rubber from the Congo Free State, 
instead of, as in the past, making their purchases of this class 
of rubber at the inscription sales in Antwerp. The principal 
production of Congo rubber, as is well known, is under control 
of a few large trading companies, having concessions from the 
Congo Free State, in consideration of which the state owns 
shares—in some cases as much as 50 per cent.—of the capital 
of these companies, so that the state is practically, if not in 
name, a very large marketer of crude rubber. The king of the 
Belgians is the sovereign of the Congo Free State, and by rea- 
son of his large investments in Africa he stands in the relation 
practically of proprietor of the state, and of its holdings of 
company shares. While in Europe recently, President Colt 


° | ‘HE management of the United States Rubber Co. of late 


LEOPOLD Ii. 
The King of the Belgians, who has been described as 
“the greatest rubber merchant in the world.” 


conferred with King Leopold in regard to the rubber situation, 
and, while the details are not yet sufficiently developed to be 
made public, plans for securing an interest in some of the 
Congo companies are being considered by the United States 
Rubber Co. In case they should be perfected, there is reason to 
suppose that, in time, cargoes of rubber direct from Boma on 
the Congo will be arriving at New York as well as at Antwerp. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the board of the United 
States Rubber Co., on September 18, the question of subscrib- 
ing to the capital stock of the Bolivian Syndicate, and of en- 
tering into a contract to purchase such rubber as may come 
into the hands of the Syndicate through its exploitation of the 
Acre concession, was discussed at length, and referred to the 
executive committee of the board, which, at a meeting on Sep- 
tember 25, voted to accept the proposition made on behalf of 
the Bolivian Syndicate, provided that it should be found that 
the situation as outlined in the propo- 
sition made by the Syndicate was as 
represented. It is further understood 
that, in the event that the negotiations 
between the United States Rubber Co. 
and the Bolivian Syndicate are con- 
cluded, the king of the Belgians, or the 
interests which he is commonly report- 
ed to represent, will also become con- 
cerned to an important extent in the 
development of the Acre concession. 
A special meeting of the board of the 
United States Rubber Co. will be held 
shortly to confirm the action of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

The Acre concession has been refer- 
red to at length in several issues of 
THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD, and on 
April 1, 1902 [page 223], appeared a 
map of the districts covered by it. The 
concession is in two parts, in fact, cov- 
ered by contracts between the govern- 
ment of Bolivia, on the one hand, and 
Sir Martin Conway, of London, and 
Mr. F. W. Whitridge, of the law firm of Carey & Whitridge, 
No. 59 Wall street, New York, respectively, on the other. To 
cover the preliminary proceedings in connection with this 
concession, The Bolivian Co. has been incorporated under the 
laws of West Virginia. It is now proposed to perfect the or- 
ganization by forming a company with $5,000,000 capital, the 
proportion of which to be taken by the United States Rubber 
Co. is not yet stated. With respect to the Caupolican district 
[see the map above referred to] the Bolivian Syndicate will 
exploit rubber and other products of the country in the same 
way that concessions of lands in Bolivia are ordinarily worked, 
collecting the products through its own employés and market- 
ing them. With regard to the larger district, however—the 
Acre territory—the Syndicate will act in an administrative ca- 
pacity, granting concessions in place of the government, collect- 
ing the revenue due the state, promoting works of public 
improvement, and undertaking to preserve order throughout 
the district. Existing concessions from the government and 
vested rights of whatever nature are to be respected. The 
Syndicate will be, however, in a position to acquire rubber. 


— ‘ 





ROBERT COWEN. 
OBERT COWEN, who had been connected with the 
R Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co. since its original 
incorporation, in 1880, filling successfully the positions 
of superintendent, vice president, and technical man- 
ager, after an illness of about three weeks, passed away at his 


home in Cambridge, Massachusetts on September 12. Born at 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, September 21, 1849, Robert Cowen 
started early in life as a machinist’s apprentice at Worcester. 
His introduction to the rubber industry was in a little factory 
opposite the present site of the great plant of the Boston 
Woven Hose and Rubber Co. in 1873, when, as an expert ma- 
chinist, he was called to assist James E. Gillespie in perfecting 
a loom for the weaving of multiple tubular fabrics. This en- 
terprise was backed by Colonel Theodore A. Dodge, and the 
experimenting then begun was continued during seven years, 
in which time $150,000 had been spent 
in reducing a most intricate machine 
to a simple practical mechanism, This 
being done, the Boston Woven Hose 
Co. was formed for the manufacture of 
cotton rubber lined fire hose, with 
Robert Cowen as superintendent and 
one man and one boy as factory force. 

It was not long, however, before a 
large factory was projected, capital 
added, and a full line of mechanical 
rubber goods put on the market. In 
1888 the company was reincorporated 
as the Boston Woven Hose and Rubber 
Co., with Mr. Cowen as vice president, 
in addition to his other position. As 
superintendent of the concern, Mr. 
Cowen from the beginning rapidly 
grasped the basic facts about rubber 
in all its branches and became in avery 
short time an expert rubber man. His 
knowledge of machinery also enabled 
him to produce many labor saving ma- 
chines and devices, many of which he patented. 
excellent organizer, and while energetic and forceful and work- 
ing his help hard, he never spared himself, and was fairly idol- 
ized by hismen. Perhaps as high a compliment as can be paid 
to Robert Cowen is that during all the years he was, as super- 
intendent, helping to build up this great industry, he never had 
a strike, a shut down, or alockout. He was a forceful, active 
factor in mechanical rubber lines, and was one of the best 
known superintendents of his day, and to him, in a large meas- 
ure, was due the success of the company with which he was 
connected. For a young man—he was only 53 at the time of 
his death—his reputation as factory manager, inventor, and 
organizer was remarkable. Perhaps no other quality in him 
was more conspicuous than his courage, which was of the 
highest order, and was quenched by no sort of reverse, his last 
words to his sorrowing family being “ Be brave.” 

The funeral services were held at the late residence of Mr. 
Cowen, in Cambridge, on the afternoon of September 16, his 
pastor, the Rev. Dr. George W. Bicknell, of the First Univer- 
salist church of that city, and a warm personal friend, officiat- 
It was Mr. Cowen's wish that the services be extremely 
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simple, and that wish was respected. They consisted of ap- 
propriate selections rendered by a quartet, scripture reading, 
a modest eulogy by Dr. Bicknell, and prayer. A further short 
service was held at the cemetery, where hundreds of employés 
of the Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co. were in attend- 
ance. There were present at the house delegations from busi- 
ness houses, clubs, and Masonic lodges to which Mr. Cowen 
belonged, as well as leading rubber men from all parts of New 
England, and more from distant parts of the country. In 
addition to the board of directors and the heads of depart- 
ments of the Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co., who at- 
tended the services at the house, were A. M. Paul, general 
manager; Thomas G. Richards, superintendent; E. H. Hux- 
ley, Chicago manager; and J. V. Selby, Pacific Coast manager. 
John H. Forsyth and George P. Whitmore of the Boston Belt- 
ing Co.; Arthur W. Stedman and H. W. French of George A. 
Alden & Co.; C. H. Arnold of Reimers 
& Co.; Henry C. Pearson, publisher of 
THE INDIA RUBBER WoRLD; A. L. 
Comstock, superintendent of the Am- 
erican Rubber Co.; Otto Meyer, and 
many others were also present. 

The floral tributes were magnificent, 
and came from the employés of the 
Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co., 
the New England Rubber Club, the 
U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Works, the 
Plymouth Rubber Co., Cambridge 
lodge of Free Masons, the Royal Arch 
Chapter, Cambridge Commandery, the 
Ten Associates, the Twenty Associates, 
and many others. The pall bearers 
were John S. Morrison, Morris Daven- 
port, Robert C. Harlow, and Fred 
Ripley. 

The following resolutions, beautifully 
engrossed, were sent to the family and 
to the general manager of the Boston 
Woven Hose and Rubber Co., by the 
New England Rubber Club: 

WuereAs—Death has suddenly removed from our midst our long 
time friend and fellow member Robert Cowen, we, the members of the 
New England Rubber Club, are moved by our sense of loss to record 
the following resolutions : 

Resolved—That in the untimely death of our friend the trade of New 
England loses a forceful, energetic, and brilliant man, and our Club one 
of its most enthusiastic and valued members. Strong, courageous, sin- 
cere, of rare technical and inventive ability, the name of Robert Cowen 
will be long remembered by us with respect and affection. 

Resolved—That we extend to his family, and to the corporation with 
which he was for many years so closely identified, our deep smypathy. 

Xesolved--That these resolutions be spread upon the records of the 
Club, and copies be engrossed and sent to his family and business 
associates, ARTHUR W, STEDMAN 

EUGENE H. CLAPP 
GEORGE P. WHITMORE ) 

Mr. Cowen was twice married. In 1869 he wedded Miss 
Emma Thomas, of Worcester, who died in 1884, survived by 
one daughter, Mrs. Morris Davenport, of Brooklyn, N. Y. In 
1891 he married Miss Emma E. Rawson, of Cambridge, who sur- 
vives with three sons—Rawson R., Robert, Jr., and Theodore 
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ALEXANDER C. OLIPHANT. 

ALEXANDER C, OLIPHANT, treasurer of The United and 
Globe Manufacturing Cos. and adjutant general of New Jersey, 
died at his home in Trenton on September 16, from acute 
Bright's disease. He had been stricken with paralysis three 
days before, and remained unconscious most of the time until 
his death. General Oliphant was born March 25, 1860, at 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania, and at the age of seven removed 
with his family to New Jersey. He was a son of General S. 
Duncan Oliphant, who served his country with distinction dur- 
ing the civil war and who for more than thirty years has becn 
clerk of the United States circuit court for the district of New 
Jersey. Alexander Oliphant was the sixth of a family of ten 
sons, all the rest of whom survive. He received his early edu- 
cation at Pottstown, Pennsylvania, and in the State Model 
School at Trenton, and was graduated from the United States 
Naval Academy in 1881. He was assigned to the United 
States ship Lancaster, then flagship of the European squadron, 
and was in the force landed at Alexandria in July, 1882, to 
repulse the anticipated attack on that city by the Egyptian 
rebels. He was discharged from the navy by an act of Congress 
reducing the number of naval officers 
of all ranks. He served on the staff of 
Major General William J. Sewell in the 
national guard of New Jersey, and at 
the outbreak of the war with Spain was 
made military secretary of Governor 
Voorhees, and at the conclusion of the 
war was made assistant adjutant gen- 
eral. He became adjutant general in 
1900, 

General Oliphant began his connec- 
tion with the India-rubber industry 
when the Globe Rubber Works was 
founded at Trenton by Brook, Oliphant 
and Co., the firm being composed of 
James F. Brook, Alexander C. Oli- 
phant, and the late Samuel K. Wilson. 
About eleven years ago this firm was 
dissolved and the Globe Rubber Works 
was continued under the ownership of 
Mr. Wilson. Shortly after that date the 
United Rubber Co. was organized at 
Trenton, to do a jobbing trade in rub- 
ber goods by Watson H. Linburg, Welling G. Sickel (since 
mayor of Trenton), and Mr. Oliphant, the latter being treasurer 
of the company. They did a high class trad eand built up an 
extensive business among the railroads and in the mining in- 
dustry, and for several years many of the goods sold by them 
were manufactured by the Globe Rubber Works. Thetwo con- 
cerns were finally consolidated under the name of The United 
and Globe Rubber Manufacturing Cos., for which a certificate of 
incorporation was issued July 25, 1899, and of which Alexander 
C. Oliphant was treasurer, filling this position during the rest 
of his life. General Oliphant married a daughter of the Hon. 
Stephan B. Elkins, senior United States senator for West Vir- 
ginia, who survives with several small children. 

The funeral on September 18 was attended with full military 
honors. The services were conducted at the residence by the 
Rev. John Dixon, D.D., former pastor of the First Presbyterian 
church of Trenton, of which General Oliphant had been a 
member. The long list of honorary pall bearers included Gov- 
ernor Murphy, former Governor Voorhees, Captain William W. 
Brownson, of the United States naval academy; Colonel A. L. 
Mills, superintendent of the United States military academy at 
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West Point ; Robert E. Paterson, former governor of Pennsyl- 
vania; Messrs. Linburg and Sickel above mentioned ; John S. 
Broughton, secretary of the rubber company ; officers of the 
New Jersey national guard, and several others. A handsome 
floral tribute came from General Oliphant’s class at the naval 
academy. Other elaborate pieces came from the employés of 
the rubber works, from Governor Murphy and other state offi- 
cials, from Senator and Mrs. Elkins, from Senator and Mrs. 
Davis, also of West Virginia; and very many others. The 
funeral escort consisted of the Second regiment and Battery 
B artillery. The funeral was attended by many members of 
the rubber trade. 





THE COTTON DUCK MARKET. 


ANUFACTURERS of rubber goods in connection with 
which cotton duck is used have been making their an- 
nual contracts, and it is estimated that fully 75 per cent. of 
these have already been placed for the coming year beginning 
with October 1. The high price of raw cotton which has been 
in evidence for some time past, with no promise of a decline, 
has had a tendency to cause manufact- 
urers to enter the fabric market earlier 
than usual this year, in the hepe of 
covering their requirements for the 
season at as low prices ns possible, and 
there is no question that those who 
have placed their orders have suc- 
ceeded in securing better rates than 
those who are holding their orders 
back. There is nothing in sight at the 
moment to warrant a buyer of anything 
in the line of cotton to look for cheaper 
material for some time to come, but, 
on the other hand, cotton continues to 
display an upward tendency, and the 
Southern mills that make the greater 
part of cotton duck and heavy brown 
sheeting are paying to-day % cent a 
pound more for raw cotton than they 
were a week ago. 

Shrewd buyers, however, are not dis- 
posed to place implicit reliance upon the 
reports that the cotton crop is unusually 
light, and declare that the market is a speculative one, which 
will in due time witness a slump in prices. However this may 
be, rubber manufacturers are compelled to have the cloth, at 
whatever price, and they have been buying more heavily than 
ever before. That the rubber trade is on the up grade is evi- 
denced by the fact that manufacturing concerns which have 
heretofore placed orders for from 3000 to 5000 rolls to carry 
them through the year, have raised their limit to from 5000 to 
8000 rolls. It is true that they have paid a higher price than 
last year, but concerns which contract for the year have been 
favored with a minimum rate. 

Manufacturers of rubber hose and belting ordinarily use cot- 
ton duck 42 inches wide and weighing from 28 to 32 ounces to 
the yard, the nominal price of which is at present quoted at 19 
cents per pound. This same class of fabric sold last year at 17 
cents. In contracting for a year’s supply rubber manufactur- 
ers, of course, secure a better price than this. For the special 
make of duck intended for fire hose and air brake hose an ad- 
vance of 3 cents is charged. Anda much larger demand is 
coming forward for this class of goods, on account of the new 
equipments which railroads are constantly making. Then, too, 
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new rubber factories are coming into existence constantly, 
among the latest of which may be noted those started at Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, and Youngstown, Ohio, for the manufacture 
of mechanical rubber goods. 

During the past year several of the large mills consumed 
their stock of cotton duck before the season ended and were 
compelled to visit the market for new supplies. Of course 
these duplicate orders were not accepted at old prices, an ad- 
vance of from 2 to 3 cents a pound being charged. 

Manufacturers of rubber boots and shoes, as a rule, buy their 
textile goods about as they need them, instead of making 
yearly contracts. In the manufacture of these goods large 
quantities of brown sheeting is consumed, mostly of Southern 
make. Prices are subject to the control of raw cotton, and for 
the past month or sothe market has been fluctuating consider- 
ably. To-day prices are held firmly at about the following 
level: Forty-inch 2.50, 64% cents per yard; 40-inch 2.70, 6 
cents per yard; 40-inch 2.85, 554 cents per yard; 40-inch 3 60, 
4 cents per yard; 36-inch 3-yard, 54% cents, These prices 
are about \ cent above those ruling last week, and are likely 
to advance further in the wake of raw cotton. Consumers of 
brown sheeting usually make their orders date from November 
1, and a large number of these mills have already been in the 
market and placed their orders ahead. In many instances 
agents have refused to accept orders for late deliveries at cur- 
rent prices, and rubber goods manufacturers have been obliged 
to pay substantial advances for osnabergs and lighter weight 
cloth thus ordered ahead. As an indication of the confidence 
in the perpetuity of high prices, it can be cited that some rub- 
ber mills have offered to make contracts six months ahead 
from January next at current rates, for brown sheetings, but it 
cannot be learned that any mills, either in New England or in 
the S uth, have availed themselves of such propositions on ac- 
count of the continued skylarking of raw cotton. 

The fabric market is quite satisfied at the trend of trade, and 
are anticipating a greater volume of business from the rubber 
industry during the coming year than at any time in the his- 
tory of the enterprise. So far as can be discovered, the pres- 
ent high prices being obtained for cotton ducks and sheetings 
have not served as a restraining factor iu the operations of 
buyers. 





THE PACKING OF OLD RUBBER SHOES. 


_* roe Epiror oF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: Since 

the signing of what is known as the “ Standard Packing 
of Old Rubber Boots and Shoes, April 2, 1900,” the Rubber 
Reclaimer’s Association, which was the author of that circular, 
have practically passed out of existence, and although the 
agreement between the reclaimers at that time has practically 
been in force since, there have been of late in buying old rub- 
ber boots and shoes a great many interpretations of just what 
“Standard Packing” really was, and it seems to me that it 
behooves some one interested in the trade to make the initia- 
tive move necessary to make a public interpretation of that 
circular as it is understood to-day by the trade in general. 
Some of the reclaimers’ idea of the aforesaid circular varies 
considerably from that of others, which causes considerable 
difficulty at times, owing tothe fact that some are more lenient 
than their fellow reclaimers. This leads to dissatisfaction be- 
tween dealers and reclaimers who adhere strictly to the terms of 
that circular and give tothe lenient ones an unjust preference 
in price. It is a well-known fact that, by the use of what is 
called “‘ magnets,” metal can be removed mechanically from 
ground rubber at a much less expense than it can be done by 


manual labor, and as any lowering in the cost of producing a 
manufactured article is admitted by the manufacturers to be 
advantageous to the trade as a whoie, I believe that I am mak- 
ing a step in the right direction when I offer the following sug- 
gestions as a remedy tothe evils that now exist in the old rub- 
ber boot and shoe trade. 

It is, perhaps, rather indelicate to call the new circular which 
I offer by my name, and I do so only because no name presents 
itself to me which would be distinctive from the terms pre- 
viously used and to avoid confusion which would naturally 
arise by the use of the old name. 

In closing I would again repeat that I offer the term, 
“Coleman Packed Old Rubber Boots and Shoes,” simply as a 
suggestion and leave it to the manufacturers or to the Rubber 
Reclaimers Association, if enough of it remains to do so, to 
invent a proper name for the new Standard of Packing. I 
think also that the time is ripe for the reclaimers to stand by 
their former agreement of “no tare allowance on foreign 
stock,” Ww. C, COLEMAN, 


Boston, September 25, 1902. 

COLEMAN PACKING OF OLD RuBBER Boots AND SHOES. 
OCTOBER I5, 1902. 

I. Detivertes of old rubber boots and shoes must consist entirely— 
of boots and shoes of Domestic manufacture—Canadian manufacture to 
be considered Domestic. 

Il. They must be dry and free from dirt. 

IIf. Tennis shoes or tennis soles shall not be accepted. 

IV. Old rubber boots and shoes shall be considered ‘*‘ Coleman 
Packed " when they are free of cloth arctic tops and leather soles, and 
when they are put up in accordance with the other stipulations as con- 
tained in this circular. 

a. Buckles, rivets, eyelets, and nails in the sole or heel to be ac- 
cepted as ‘‘ Coleman Packed” stock. 

V. Old rubber boots and shoes shall be bought and paid for net 
weight—7,¢., no allowance for bagging or covering of any kind shall be 
made, nor shal! the same be returnable to the seller. 

VI. Foreign old rubber boots and shoes contained in a delivery of 
Domestic old rubber boots and shoes shall be paid for at a reduction of 
two cents per pound. 

Vit. All Domestic rubber boots and shoes shall be bought on 
weight as determined at destination. 

VIII. Old rubver boots and shoes of Foreign manufacture shall be 
bought on same conditions as those of Domestic manufacture—c. i. /,, 
port of entry. 

IX. The term ‘‘ Coleman Packed” shall apply to all purchases and 
sales of Domestic or Foreign old boots and shoes, made in accordance 
with the stipulations of this circular. 

[I believe that the above could be advantageously applied to the 
trade by October 15, 1902.] 


LITERATURE OF INDIA-RUBBER. 


HE conservator of forests for Burma, Mr. F. B. Manson, 

has prepared a catalogue of forty-eight ‘“* Burmese Rub- 

ber Yielding Plants,” which forms “Commercial Circular No. 
4 of 1901,” issued by the reporter on economic products to the 
government of India (Calcutta.) While this list embraces sev- 
eral domesticated species—Hevea, Castilloa, Landolphia, etc., 
still the number of native species is larger than had been be- 
fore enumerated. The value of several of them is yet to be es- 
timated, but the collection of their /a¢ex has been undertaken, 
with a view to its analysis at the scientific department of the 


Imperial Institute, in London. 
> *- 4 





LIANES a Caoutchouc du Haut-Laos et de l’Annam Septentrional. 
Leur station ; principes de culture. By E. L, Achard, inspector of agri- 
culture in Cochin China.=Audlletin Economique de I'Indo-Chine, 


Hanoi. V-3 (February, 1902). pp. g1-112. 
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RUBBER EXHIBITS AT THE FIRE CONVENTION. 


HE exhibits of rubber goods in connection with the thir- 
tieth annual convention of the International Association 
of Fire Engineers, at the Grand Central Palace, in New York, 
September 16-19, were quite varied, and on the whole well ar- 
ranged. It might have been better, however, had the hose ex- 
hibits been grouped in one part of the hall, with the rubber 
tire exhibits adjacent, though perhaps this may not have pleased 
all of the exhibitors. 

Notable among the fire hose exhibits was that of the Eureka 
Fire Hose Co. (New York), who had gone to considerable ex- 
pense in making a pyramidal case of oak and glass, with an up- 
right cabinet on either side, and the whole surmounted by a 
huge eagle, in representation of the trade mark of the com- 
pany. In these cabinets and under the glass, away from the 
dust and handling—a point of importance—were displayed the 
company’s full line of fire hose fabrics, marked with their vari- 
ous trade marks. 

The next important exhibit was that of the Fabric Fire Hose 
Co. (New York), which occupied a space near the middle aisle, in 
which were displayed, on counters draped in red, rows of fire 
hose, and also samples of crude Para rubber and of the wax 
used in treating the company’s fabrics, while on either side stood 
a rubber tree and a cotton plant in blossom. 

The Gutta Percha and Rubber Manufacturing Co. (New 
York) had an exhibit of Baker Fabric hose, rubber 
landing mats, and quite a variety of other goods which 
they manufacture for fire department use. 

The Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co. (Boston) 
had a small but well arranged exhibit, draped with 
American flags, showing their specialities in fire hose, 
and also a full line of brass work such as they manu- 
facture in connection with this industry. 

An important feature of this exhibit, which has 
been developed only in recent years, embraced rubber 
tires for fire engines and other wheeled apparatus. 

The manufacturing companies represented in this de- 
partment were The Hartford Rubber Works Co., The 
Consolidated Rubber Tire Co., The India Rubber Co. 
of Akron (showing the ‘“‘ Wheeler Endless” tires), and 
The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. Not only were 
specimens of the various tires shown, but illustrations 
were on hand of the largest size engines and trucks 
employed by the fire departments, equipped with rub- 
ber tires manufactured by the companies exhibiting. 

Other goods shown representing the rubber trade 

were firemen’s rubber coats and mackintosh jackets, 
firemen’s rubber boots, rubber smoke protectors for 
the protection of the faces of firemen while at work, 
rubber hub bands for the wheels of engines and 
trucks, and so on. The National India Rubber Co. 
(Bristol, Rhode Island) showed their regulation and 
double coated patrol covers. A. H. Finley & Co. 
(Lynn, Massachusetts) showed waterproof clothing 
fastened with their “quick hitch” appliance. An- 
other exhibit was that of Wigg’s patent rubber tire 
support, for relieving solid rubber tires of the weight 
of the vehicle when not in use. 

Many of the leading rubber men in mechanical lines 
were in attendance. In fact, nearly all of the compan- 
ies had representatives on the ground meeting the 
fire chiefs. This association has steadily gained in 
strength and importance since its first meeting in Bal- 
timore, October 20, 1873, and now has over 400 act- 


ive and associate members. England and Australia were repre- 
sénted in the attendance. Edward F. Croker, chief of the New 
York fire department, was elected president of the association 
for the ensuing year. 





AMERICAN BILLIARD CUSHIONS. 


HE production of billiard tables in the United States is re- 

ported now to be greater than in any country, many ta- 

bles made here being exported. “ A fair estimate of the amount 

of business done in this country every year in the making of 

billiard tables and supplies is $5,000,000,” says a member of the 

trade quoted in the New York Sux. The same authority con- 
tinues : 

“ Different parts of the world contribute to the material used 
in the construction of billard tablesand accessories. Thecloth 
is made in Belgium, the ivory comes from Africa, the wood 
from this country—except the fancy woods—and the rubber 
comes in its crude state from South America and Africa. No 
small part of the business is the making of the cushions. Para 
gum is the foundation material for cushions and of the amount 
imported to this country annually between 300,000 and 400,000 
pounds are used for billiard cushions alone. Akron, Ohio, is 
the billiard cushion center of the world. The cushions made 
here easily excel any others. Most of the tables made abroad 
are equipped with the American-made cushion.” 
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WHAT THE RUBBER TRUST LOOKS LIKE. 








ERE is the latest picture published of the Rubber Trust, 

a product of the clever pencil of Mr. F. Opper, to be 

found in the New York /Journa/ of September 10. Mr. Trust 
is shown running over the hills to get his share of fresh tariff 
plunder, This picture is not quite what the New York World 
had led us to expect, but then newspapers cannot be expected 
always to agree. According to the Wor/d the Rubber Trust is 
“a monster of at least 
two heads, clearly de- 
fined and of most forbid- 
ding aspect,” with “a 
clue to a third head, 
which is carefully kept 
out of sight.” But what 
this creature does is of 
more consequence than 
what he looks like. “Ev- 
erything made of rubber 
in the world, certainly 
in America, is controlled 
by the Rubber Trust,” 
says the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, with the result 
that the people must pay 
extortionate prices. The 
monster even puts up 
the price of its own raw material. The New York Wor/dd said: 
“ The Rubber Trust increased the price of rubber from 94 cents 
on January 4, 1889, to $1.45 on January 3, 1900." But this 
concern meddles with a lot of other matters. Only lately we 
read in a Washington City paper that just after the president 
of the Rubber Trust dined with the president of the United 
States a revolution broke out in Brazil—to further the ends of 
the Trust—and the same writer had an idea that the late trou- 
ble over the Acre concession, in Bolivia, had a similar origin. 
If any one should wonder what makes this “ hydraheaded mon- 
ster” so influential, let him consider how much money it has. 
Somebody in lowa wrote to THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD that 
when several shares of one rubber company were needed, to 
secure control of it, “the Trust paid $250,000 each in order to 
get them.” The New York /ourna/ once told how the Rubber 
Trust had “accumulated $5,000,000 more than it has dared to 
divide.” President Roosevelt ought to know about this Trust. 








NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 





dee MONARCH RUBBER Co, (St. Louis, Missouri), depart- 

ing from the usual form of catalogues of rubber foot- 
wear, have issued to the trade a publication of 12 pages, larger 
than THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD size, devoted principally to 
an account of “ How Rubber Boots and Shoes are Made,” by 
Mr, W, E. Hemenover, secretary of the company. This paper 
deals with the origin and nature of crude rubber, with illustra- 
tions of rubber working on the Amazon ; a description of rub- 
ber factory processes, with cuts of machinery used in the Mon- 
arch company’s establishment; and an account in detail of 
the construction of rubber boots and shoes. On alternate 
pages of the publication are illustrations of the Monarch com- 
pany’s “ Buckskin ” and other brands of rubber footwear—the 
whole making a trade circular more than usually interesting 
and attractive. 

THE BALTIMORE RUBBER Co, (Baltimore, Maryland) send 
us a handsome Net Catalogue for the season of 1902-03, de- 
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scribing and illustrating a wide range of rubber goods carried 
by them as selling agents for The Boston Rubber Shoe Co, 
Stoughton Rubber Co., New York Belting and Packing Co., 
Limited, and The United States Rubber Co., manufacturers of 
the “ Candee " and “ Woonsocket” goods. The catalogue em- 
braces rubber footwear, clothing, sporting goods, and mechan- 
ical goods, giving prices on a very large number of articles. 
[6%"X9". 62 pages.] 

HODGMAN RuBBER Co, (No. 593 Broadway, New York) issue 
a fashion plate, showing their “ Alexombric” rain coats, in 
four styles, for men and women, folded in a convenient shape 
in a cover of paper having the appearance of cloth treated un- 
der the process by which these goods are made, the whole 
making an attractive looking package. 

H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. (No. 100 William street, New 
York) issue a catalogue of their great variety of asbestos Elec- 
trical Supplies, including many items involving the patented 
compound of India-rubber and asbestos which they call “ Vul- 


cabeston.” [45¢”X714". 103 pages.] 





MR. FLINT HAS THE FASTEST YACHT. 
HE steam yacht Arrow, built for Mr. Charles R. Flint 
of New York, was turned over to her owner and for- 
mally put in commission on September 6, after a final test 
for speed which resulted in the fastest mile ever made by a 
steam vessel. A measured nautical mile on the Hudson off 
Irvington was covered in 1 minute 32 seconds, at the rate of 
39.13 knots, or nautical miles, an hour, The boat was designed 































THE YACHT “ ARROW.” 


to attain a speed of 40 knots. The record was equal to one 
statute mile (5280 feet) in 1 minute 19;°; seconds, or 45.06 miles 
an hour. The best previous record was at the rate of 36.5 
knots, or 42.25 statute miles, by the English torpedo destroyer 
Viper, of the turbine type. The Arrow is a twin screw boat, 
130 feet over all, 12 feet 6 inches beam, 4 feet 7 inches draft, 
and displaces about 66 tons. Twotriple expansion engines of 
4000 H.P. turn her screws at the rate of 600 revolutions a min- 
ute. The designer is Charles D. Mosher; the steel hull was 
built by Samuel Ayres & Sons, at Nyack, N. Y.; the boilers 
were made at Elizabeth, and the engines and auxiliaries at 
Newark, New Jersey. During the recent visit to the United 
States of the Russian grand duke Boris, a cousin of the czar, 
he was entertained by Mr, Flint on August 30, being taken up 
the Hudson to West Point on the Arrow at a rate of speed, for 
a yacht, new to this experienced traveler. 
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JOTTINGS FROM MANAOS, 


O THE EpITOR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WoRLD: The Acre 
concession still seems to worry the people in power in 
Amazonas, and now they have prohibited the transit of goods 
to or from Bolivia via the Amazon. This affects not only the 
Acre district, but also the Bolivian possessions on the Béni 
river, which is not disputed territory. 

If the maritime powers would only combine to induce Brazil 
to open all the navigable affluents of the Amazon and declare 
it open to the Atlantic ocean, stationing an international 
squadron in these waters, it would be the most practical way 
of quieting northern South America. 

There are rumors of trouble on the Acre in the way of revo- 
lutions. It is difficult to acquire exact knowledge of what 
goes on there, but it seems that some of the Brazilians resident 
in the district are trying to overthrow Bolivian rule. From 
what I know of the Acreans personally, I don’t think that the 
Bolivian Syndicate would have much trouble in quieting them 
it is only a question of coin. If the people now on the ground 
are left undisturbed in their homes, and are able to sell their 
rubber at fair prices and buy goods at decent prices, there will 
be no trouble at all for the Syndicate. 

Luiz Galvez, who at one time tried to make an independent 
state of Acre, has been sent, a prisoner, to the rio Branco, 
which forms one of the biggest scandals in the history of Bo- 
livian justice. It would be unfair, however, to judge all Brazil 
by a single state. 

The action of the state governor at Mandos in imposing 
duties on rubber coming from Bolivia has raised a perfect 
storm of protests and legal actions, and a new journal will be 
started here to oppose the measure. 

The governor of Amazonas has sent Dr. Porfius Moguiera to 
New York, and Dr. Eneas Martius to Paris and Brussels, to try 
to raise the new loan of £1,500,000, to “ consolidate the debt.” 
Nearly all the holders of the state bonds have protested against 
the consolidation. 

Mr. Charles S. Seibert, of New York, has arrived at Man4os 
with the electric lighting plant ordered for the town of Labrea, 
and will proceed with it soon to that point. Mr. C.J. Anchas, 
an American, is at Mandos, experimenting with wireless teleg- 
raphy. The National Business Men's Association, of Chicago, 
United States, has elected Mr. Antonio Bacellar, of the firm of 
A. F. Barbaza & Co., one of the largest importing firms at Ma- 
nos, as consulting member. The work on the Mandos harbor 
improvement has begun. 

The Mand4os chamber of commerce has received a sample of 
“ Para rubber ” grown in Ceylon, which has caused a consider- 
able sensation. IGNACIO, 

* * * 

A CORRESPONDENT writes from Para: “ The Brazilian gov- 
ernment, by breaking off the negotiations for a new commer- 
cial treaty with Bolivia, has suddenly put a stop to the free 
transit of goods to and from Bolivia. The purpose of this 
brusque measure, its necessity, and justice, are not quite clear 
yet, but are supposed to be intended as a punishment directed 
against Bolivia for entertaining the idea of letting her newly 
acquired territory on the river Acre to a foreign syndicate. As 
the trade with that district is chiefly in the hands of Para and 
Mandos merchants, the effect of the measure is likely to be as 
mischievous and prejudicial to the Brazilians as to the Boliv- 
ians. The latter, however, will be serious sufferers in their 
Béni commerce, in which the foreiga element is largely inter- 
ested, besides. The development of this affair is being watched 
with no little concern.” 


.706,968. 


CHANGE IN A HAMBURG FIRM. 


‘ HE hard rubber business at Hamburg and Harburg a/d 

Elbe, Germany, of which Dr. Traun has for many years 
been proprietor, has undergone a change in title, as indicated 
by a recent circular, of which a translation follows: 

We hereby inform you that this day the sons of our Senator Dr. 
Heinr. Traun, the Messrs. Heinr. Otto Traun and Dr. Friedrich 
Adolph Traun, enter as partners into our business, which will continue 
without change under the name 


DR, HEINR. TRAUN & SOHNE, 
vormals Harburger Gummi-Kamm Co. 


We beg you to send all correspondence to the new firm Hamburg 8, 
Meyerstrasse 59, and to take notice of the following signatures. Re- 
spectfully, HARBURGER GUMMI KAMM CO, 

Hainer, Traun, 
Hamburg and Harburg a/d Elbe, August 15, 1902. 

The signatures referred to are those of the partners above 
named and the following procurators: Herm. Colpe, Eduard 
Debes, Adolph Liibens, Paul Fischer, Heinr. Heincke, and 
Heinr. Helms. 

The business here referred to dates back to 1818, when it 
was owned by H. C. Meyer, a manufacturer of canes. In 1851, 
as the Harburger Gummi-Kamm Co., it began the manufacture 
of hard rubber goods under the Goodyear patents, and in 1863 
Dr. Traun became interested in its management. Since 1884 
he has been sole owner. The business under his management 
always has been successful, and Dr. Traun, two or three years 
ago, said to the writer that if he would consent to its becom- 
ing a public company, a large increase in capital would readily 
be available, but he preferred that the control should remain 
in his family. The company maintain branches in London, 
New York, and other important centers. 





RECENT RUBBER PATENTS. 


—_— — 


THE UNITED STATES PATENT RECORD. 
IssUEP AUGUST 5, 1902. 
N O. 706,021. Device for inflating pneumatic tires. Frederick W. 
Claesgens and John G. Magin, Rochester, New York, assignors 
of one-third to George A. Claesgens, same address, 
706,044. Machine belting. Martin Gillet, Arlington, Massachusetts, 
assignor to Julia G. Jordan, trustee, Merchantville, New Jersey. 
706,293. Pneumatictread and tire. Frank L. Beamond, Sutton-Cold- 
field, England. 
700,466. Hydraulic or fire hose. 
New Jersey. 


Benjamin L, Stowe, Jersey City, 


IsSUED AUGUST 12, 1g02. 

706,543. Horseshoe. John W. Fisher, Akron, Ohio, assignor of one- 
half to Frank Reifsnyder, Chicago, Illinois. 

706,590. Vehicle tire. Fred E. Osgood and Franklin F. Bradley, 
Chicago, Illinois, assignors of one-third to Richard A. Kent, same 
address. 

706,693. Bottle stopper. Silas Schwerin, Belleville, New Jersey, as- 
signor to Hardman Rubber Co., same address. 

706,758. Golf ball. Eleazer Kempshall, Boston, Massachusetts. 

706,768. Soft tread horseshoe. Burten P, Marcley, Brooklyn, New 
York, 

706,802. Dressshield. Emma M. Cowles, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Swiveled hose reel. George E. Le Mond, Detroit, Michigan, 
assignor of two-thirds to Walter Bogart and Chester Given, same 
address. 

706,986. Lawn sprinkler. 

IssUED AUGUST Ig, 1902. 
Henry C, Shearman, Provi- 


Paul Moderson, Fruitvale, California. 


707,169. Spring tire for vehicle wheels. 
dence, Rhode Island. 

707,263. Golf ball. Addison T. Saunders, Akron, Ohio, assignor of 
one-half to Frank A. Seiberling, same address, 

707,355. Conveying belt. John J. Ridgway, Rosebank, New York, 
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707,378. Tire for vehicle wheels. Edouard Belledin-Grasand Freder- 
ick Schaublin de Mondran, Paris, France. 
707,425. Manufacture of playing balls. Eleazer Kempshall, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
IssuED AUGUST 26, 1902. 


707,538. Rim and felly for rubber vehicle tires. John Baker, Meacham, 
I}linois. 

707,550. Self healing material. George H. Chinnock, Brooklyn, New 
York, assignor by direct and mesne assignments, to J. J. Nichols 
and H. H, Jandorf, New York, and S. S. Ryckman, Grimsby, On- 
tario, Canada. 

707,582. Vehicle tire. Walter I. Gregory, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

707,594. Horseshoe. Carl A. Judsen, Chicago, Illinois. 

707,595. Manufacture of playing balls. Eleazer Kempshall, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

707,632. Bowling alley pin. Elwood C. Phillips, Chicago, Illinois, 
assignor of three-fourths to Charles R. Barrett, same address. 
707,654. Treatment of crude rubber. James Thame, London, Eng- 
land, assignor to South Western Rubber Co., Limited, same ad- 
dress. 

707,661. 

707,939. 
York. 


Moritz Weiss, Vienna, Austria-Hungary. 
Charles H. Paschke, Buflalo, New 


Paeumatic tire. 
Armor for vehicle tires. 


{Nors.—Printed copies of specifications of United States patents may be or- 
dered from Tus INDIA RussER WoRLD offices at to cents each, postpaid.] 


t THE ENGLISH PATENT RECORD. 
[* Denotes Applications from the United States. | 
APPLICATIONS-~1902, 
Richard Buckworth, 38, Chancery lane, London. 
June 23. 

14,253. John Mason Welsh, 96, Buchanan street, Glasgow. 
ing puncture of pneumatic tires. June 24. 

Jonathan Aldous Mays, 75, Chancery lane, London.’ 

June 24. 

14,495. William Henry Morton, 18, St. Andrew's Crescent, Cardiff. 
Puncture proof tires. June 30. 

E. Raphael Turnbull, Glasgow. Golf ball. June 30. 

14,509. Harry Holden Arnold, Northlands, Hollington, Hastings. 
Pneumatic tires. June 30. . 

44,793. John Lindsay Scott 18, Southampton buildings, Chancery 
lane, London, Pneumatic tires. July 2. 

14,823. David Magill, Balmoral, Belfast. 
tire. July 3. 

14,918. Robert Murrell, 35, Victoria street, Westminster, London. 
Pneumatic tires. July 4. 

15,092. Samuel James Stephenson, 23, Winchester street, 
Shields. Unpuncturable ‘‘ Coronation” tire. July 7. 

*15,156. Eleazer Kempshall, 19, Holborn viaduct, London. 
balls. July 7. 

*15,157. Eleazer Kempshall, t9, Holborn 
balls. July 7. 

#15,158. Eleazer Kempshall, 19, Holborn 
balls. July 7. 

*15,159. Eleazer Kempshall, 19, Holborn 
balls. July 7. 

15,295. Reginald John Boyce, Heigham House, 
Coronatus ” puncture proof tire. July 9. 

15,424. Herbert Champion Harrison, 6, Breams buildings, Chancery 
lane, London. Golf balls. July ro. 

15,430. Robert Wallace, 18, Buckingham street, Strand, London. 
Tires. July to. 

15,444. Morland Michol!l Dessau, 
Pneumatic tires. July ro. 
15,614. Kenneth Clegram Goodman, Bristol. 

of pneumatic tires. July 14. 

Henry Harris Lake, 45, Southampton buildings, Chancery 
lane, London. Apparatus for atomizing or spraying liquids. 
[Rhodes Lockwood, United States.] July 14. 

15,723. William Henry Haigh, 32, John William street, Huddersfield. 
Method of securing ventilation of waterproof garments. July 15. 

15,745. Naomi Wood, Manchester. Pneumatic tires. July 15. 

15,748. William Stanham, Snettisham, King’s Lynn, Stanham un- 
puncturable cork inner tube for bicycles. July 15. 

*15,800, Eleazer Kempshall, 45, Southampton buildings, Chancery 


14,204. Pneumatic 


tires. 
Prevent- 


14,291. Elastic 


tires. 


14,506. 


Spring supported rubber 


South 
Playing 
viaduct, London. Playing 
viaduct, London. Playing 
viaduct, London. Playing 


Norwich. ‘“‘ Rex 


111, Hatton garden, London. 
Prevention of puncture 


*15,669. 
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lane, London. Playing balls. (Date of application in the United 
States, May 22, 1902.) July 15. 

15,850. William Crofts and William Mackereth, 111, Hatton garden, 
London. Pneumatic tires. July 16. 

15,902. August Dittmar, The India Rubber Works Co., Limited, Sil- 
vertown, London. Anti-vibration supports. July 17. 
15,965. James Hill Hammond, 322, High Holborn, London. 

matic tires. July 17. 

16,245. Elizabeth Mary Boys, Blackheath, London. Golf balls. July 
22. 

16,248. James William Riding and William Edward Crowther, Man 
chester. Pneumatic motor and vehicle tire. July 22. 

*16,283. Charles Henry Wheeler and Franklin William Kremer, 45, 
Southampton buildings, Chancery lane, London. Elastic tires for 
vehicles. July 22. 

*16,290. Charles Henry Wheeler and Frank in William Kremer. Elas- 
tic tires for vehicles. July 22. 

16,299. William Mills, Atlas Works, Bonner’s Field, Sunderland. 
Golf and like balls. July 22. 

16,371. Naomi Wood, Manchester. Pneumatic tires. July 23. 

16,406. George Edward Heyl-Dia, 6, Lord street, Liverpool. Pro- 
cesses for waterproofing insulated wires and apparatus therefor, 
July 30. 

16,412. Hazelwood Carmont, 173, Fleet street, 
tires for vehicles. July 30. 

16,506. Henry Neal, 11, Old Dock road, Great Grimsby. 
winding machine. July 25. 

16,625. Robert Gough, 121, Grandison road, Clapham common, Lon- 
Aion. Rubber suction book. July 16. 

PATENTS GRANTED.— 1902, 

(Complete specifications have been printed of the following patents, since our 
last report, the numbers and dates given relating to the original applications, 
noted already in Tue Inp1a Russer Worvp. | 
4.956 Tires. Jennings, W., 52, King street, Montreal, Canada, 

March 8, Igor. 

5.301. Tires. Ruini, G., and Zucchini, L., 42, via S. Stefano, Bo- 
logna, Italy. March 13, tgor. . 

5,361. Tires. Baier, J.,and Clark E., 85, Coolfin road, Custom House, 
Victoria Docks, London. March 13, tgor. 

5,389. Tires. Moss, W. H., Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
1g0!. 
*5,446. Tires. 

14, 1901. 

5,636. Horseshoes. 
J. J., 131, Pathfield road, Streatham, S. W., London. 
Igol. 

5,650. Pump valves. Imray, J., Birkbeck Bank chambers, Southamp- 
ton buildings, London. March 18, rgor. 

*¢,781. Tires. Woodruff, R. S., No. 1404 Chapel street, New 
Haven, Connecticut, United States. March Ig, Igor. 

5,813. Tires. Thompson, W. P., 322, High Holborn, London. 
March 19, Igor. 

6,008. Tires. Main, G. P , Loughborough, Leicestershire, and Main, 
T., Leamington, Warwickshire. March 22, 1901. 

6,013. Gloves. Pegler, F., Retford, Nottinghamshire, and Warry, 
J. J., Liverpool. March 22, 1gor. 

*6,230. Tires. Swinehart, J. A., and Byrider, W. A., Akron, Ohio, 
United States. March 25, 1gor. 

6,348. Making rubber balls, etc. Daubitz, F., Daubitz, M., and 
Daubitz, 0., (trading as Daubitz, F. M.) Rixdorf, near Berlin. 
March 26, Igo1. 

6,695. Jointing tape and washers. 
March 30, 1901. 

6,799. Tires. Cleemput, C. van, Tamise, Belgium. April 1, 1gor. 

6,892. Tires. Jennings, W., No. 52 King street, Montreal, Canada. 
April 2, 1go1. 

*6,914. Tires. Lee, G. S., Hawthorne, New Jersey, United States, 
April 2, 1901. 

6,919. Spray producers. 
April 2, 1go1. 

6,959. India-rubber compositions. Paulitschky, C., and Paulitschky, 
R., 14, Wienstrasse, and Wiste, F., 3, Canoragasse, Vienna, Aus- 
tria. April 2, tgor. 

6,995. Boots. White, J. T., Hackney, Clapp, S. A. E., Clapton, both 
in Middlesex. April 3, 1901. 

7,099. Tires. Croft, H., Manchester. April 4, rgor. 

*7,159. India-rubber, treatment of. Bourn, A. O., Bristol, Rhode 
Island, United States. April 4, 1901. 


Pneu- 


London. Resilient 


Hose 


March 14, 
Webb, J. G , Springfield, Ohio, United States. March 


Jelly, F. J., 87, Hambro road, and Gazzard, 
March 18, 


Ellis, W., Longsight, Manchester, 


Lewis, F. H, S., Hamburg, Germany. 
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FISK RUBBER CO. 
S mentioned in the last INDIA RUBBER WORLD, this 
A company have planned an extension of their factory 
at Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts. They are building 
a 50 foot addition to one end of the main factory build- 
ing, which will accommodate part of the tire curing presses, 
and allow more room for the machine shed. The change will 
make necessary the rearrangement of practically the whole 
lower floor of the building, including the installation of new 
machinery. Several minor changes are being made in other 
parts of the factory, which will tend to give the company 
better manufacturing facilities-—The company are almost 
ready to make shipments of a double tube tire to be known 
as the “ Fisk,” which embodies some points different from 
anything now on the market. There is no flange to lift the 
cover over, there is no lacing, it can be detached without the 
use of a lever, and it possesses all the salient points of the Fisk 
single tube tires, as well as improvements on the double tube 
tires now in use. 
THE L. CANDEE & CO. (NEW HAVEN, CONN. ) 

AT a meeting of the board of directors, held on August 28, 
H. Stuart Hotchkiss, secretary of the corporation, was elected 
also to the position of vice president. The resignation of 
Albert C. Coe as treasurer was accepted, and the vacancy filled 
by the election of George E. Bailey, who has been head book- 
keeper and cashier. The late Charles L. Johnson, during his 
long connection with the company, was its treasurer, and Mr. 
Coe was secretary and assistant treasurer. 


PLYMOUTH RUBBER CO. (STOUGHTON, MASS. ). 

AS was noted in the September issue of THE INDIA RUBBER 
Wor.Lp, Mr. F. N. Woodward, who has been very successful 
with many mechanical rubber goods specialties, has connected 
himself with the Plymouth Rubber Co., (Stoughton, Massa- 
chusetts), where he will manufacture a general line of small 
mechanical goods. His son, who, in addition to being a prac- 
tical man in the factory, is a well known salesman, is also asso- 
ciated with him and will attend especially to the selling end of 
the business. The Plymouth Rubber Co., by the way, have 
added another engine to their power plant, a Rollins of 350 H. 
P., this being the third engine of that make that they have in- 
stalled. They have also completed an addition to their fac- 
tory, 2% stories and 68 103 feet, which will be used exclu- 
sively for mechanical work. The calenders and grinders were 

furnished by the Farrel Foundry and Machine Co. 

A ‘*CLINCHER TIRE’? PATENT SUIT. 

A suiT for alleged infringement of patents has been filed 
in the United States circuit court for the southern district 
of New York by The G & J Tire Co. (Indianapolis, Indiana), 
a corporation under the laws of New Jersey, against The Dia- 
mond Rubber Co. (Akron, Ohio), a corporation under the 
laws of West Virginia. The patents referred to are five, 
granted to Thomas B. Jeffery, of Chicago, Illinois, and one to 
Charles Macintosh & Co., Limited, of Manchester, England, as 
assignee of the inventor, William Golding, their numbers and 


dates being : 
No. 454,115. June 16, 18g1, to Jeffery. 
No, 466,565. January 5, 1892, to Jeffery. 
No. 466,789. January 12, 1892, to Jeffery. 
No. 493,160. July 17. 1894, to Jeffery. 
No. 523,314. April 28, 1896, to Jeffery. 


. 558,956. March 7, 1893, to Macintosh & Co. 
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The result of the conjoint use and operation of these patents, 
according to the complainants in this action, has been what is 
now known as the “G & J” detachable tire—a tire attached 
and detached by mechanical means, being provided with beaded 
edges, which engage with a specially shaped rim, and are held 
in position by the internal air pressure, without any necessity 
for cement or other fastening appliances. These patents, hav- 
ing been acquired by the Gormully & Jeffery Manufacturing 
Co., of Chicago, were transferred to the Rubber Goods Manu- 
facturing Co., and, finally, to The G & J Tire Co., the manufac- 
ture and sale of the tires having been maintained during the 
whole time. It is alleged that The Diamond Rubber Co. have 
begun the manufacture of a similar tire, infringing the rights of 
the complainants, in spite of warnings from the complainants, 
who now pray for an injunction restraining The Diamond Rub- 
ber Co. from further making such tires, and an accounting for 
all profits realized by said company from making the tires. 
The papers in the case, dated August 28, 1902, are returnable 
on the first Monday in October. Ernest Hopkinson, of New 
York, is counsel for the complainants, and C. K. Olffield, of 
Chicago, for the defense. Meanwhile The Diamond Rubber Co. 
promise full protection for their customers. 


AMERICAN CHICLE CO. 


THE following is a record of sales reported of shares of the 
American Chicle Co., in New York, for two months past, with 
the quotations per share: 


Common. PREFERRED. 
































DATES = 

Sales. | High. | Low Sales High. | Low. 
— — * < % 
Week ending Aug. 2) 35 | 106% | 106 || : _ Rae 
Week ending Aug. 8} 50 | 107%, | 10744 | 10 gi gI 
Week ending Aug. 16} 75 | 110 110 " = a 
Week ending Aug. 23) coe | cece ‘6% 50 93 93 
Week ending Aug. 29) 25 | II5 115 200 95 94 
Week ending Sep. 6) 175 120 117% 30 96 95% 
Week ending Sep. 13) 40 | 123 121 5 96 96 
Week ending Sep. 20! .... | ... sacar a 97% | 95 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS. 
UNITED States Rubber Co. : 























Common. PREFERRED. 
DATES. Sales. | High. Low. Sales. | High. | Low 
Week ending Aug. 23 400 | 16% 16 ey ieee gives 
Week ending Aug.30 300) 16% 1614 110 | §5% 54% 
Week ending Sept. 6 700 | 163 1614 IIo | 56 56 
Week ending Sept. 13 3930 | 17% 16% 1613 | 58% 5534 
Weed ending Sept. 20 6500 | 19 17 2650 | 59% | 57 
RUBBER Goods Manufacturing Co.: 
ier Common. Prerennep. - 
DATES. Sales. High. Low Sales High. 7 Low. 
Week ending Aug. 23, 1,600 | 20% 19 600 | 70 69 
Week ending Aug. 30 2,900 | 214% 1g 1000 | 7I 70 
Week ending Sept. 6 2,700 | 22 20} 300 | 7I 70 
Week ending Sept. 13, 3,700 | 2244 203 500 | 704% | 70 
Week ending Sept. 20 14.430 234 20% 2780 | 72 68% 





GOLF AT AKRON. 

AT the Portage Golf Club, among the aspirants for the club 
championship this fall, are Mr. B. G. Work, Mr. C. C. Good- 
rich, Mr. Kelley, Mr. Johnston and Mr. Leavitt, of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co.; Mr. Charles Raymond, of The American Hard 
Rubber Co.; Mr. Frank A. Seiberling, of The Goodyear Tire 
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and Rubber Co; Mr. A. H. Noah, of The Diamond Rubber Co.; 
and Mr. R. L. Chipman, local agent of the New York Com- 
mercial Co. Mr. R. P. Marvin, of the Goodrich company, has 
offered a handsome cup to the winner, which is a work of art 
and is arousing unusual interest and enthusiasm among 
golfers. 

LARGE SHIPMENT OF FIRE HOSE. 

AN illustration on this page gives a view of astock of fire 
hose lately delivered by the Eureka Fire Hose Co. to the fire 
department of New York city. This is believed to have been 
the largest order for fire hose ever placed and filled. It em- 
braced 31,500 feet of “ Eureka” and “ Paragon” brands, and 
seven heavily loaded trucks were required to transport the 
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The company control a patent on a solid rubber tire, of which 
the base is the widest portion, granted August 26, 1902, to 
Walter I. Gregory. 

=The Empire Rubber Manufacturing Co. (Chicago), June 
24, under Illinois laws, to cover the business in Illinois of the 
New Jersey manufacturing company of the same name; capi- 
tal, $2,500. Incorporators: Russel D. Smith, Robert J. White 
Thomas S. Kiernan. 

TRADE NEWS NOTES. 

THE Republic Rubber Co. (Youngstown, Ohio) lately re- 
ceived a large order from Chicago for grain elevator belting, in 
competition with other makers, based on the quality of their 
goods. 

=The directors of The Rubber Goods Manufactur- 
ing Co., on September 3, declared the fourteenth regu- 
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hose from the factory to its destination. The order comprised 
2000 feet 1%” “ Paragon” brand, 8000 feet 2%”, 8000 feet 3”, 
and 2000 feet 3%” “ Eureka” brand for the boroughs of Man. 
hattan and Bronx; also 2500 feet 144” “ Paragon” and 6000 
feet 214”, and 3000 feet 34%” “ Eureka” brand, for the boroughs 
of Brooklyn and Queens. By looking at the picture closely, 
the different sizes of hose comprising the order may be distin- 
guished, the smallest (1 14” “ Paragon”), being shown at the top 
in the upper view. Those who know Mr. B. L. Stowe, vice 
president of the Eureka Fire Hose Co., will recognize him in 
the upper view and thus gage the height of the pile shown. 
Attention may be called here to the phenomenal record of fire 
hose sales made by the Eureka company from 1875 to 1902. 
During this period, the company have sold 1,785,938 teet of 
“ Eureka” and “ Paragon” fire hose to the fire departments 
of thirty of the largest cities in the United States. Altogether 
the Eureka Fire Hose Co. have supplied the city of Greater 
New York with a total of 307,900 feet of their popular brands 


o hose. 
NEW INCORPORATIONS. 


Tue Combination Tire Co., September 20, under New York 
laws ; capital, $100,000, Directors: Thomas Clark, New York; 
William R. Harris and William B. Tuttle, Akron, Ohio. 

=Gregory Rubber Co., August 22, under New Jersey laws; 
capital, $125,000, Directors: Frank L. Dunlap, Fred L. Mixer, 
Edward P. Fay, and Walter I. Gregory, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, and Willard R. Gregory, Brooklyn, New York. Frank L. 
Dunlap, president; Fred L. Mixer, vice president ; Edward P. 
Fay, secretary; Walter I. Gregory, treasurer and manager. 








lar quarterly dividend of 13{ per cent. on the preferred 
shares, payable on September 10. The last dividend 
on the common stock was paid July 15. 1901. 

=The Elastic Tip Co. (Boston) have purchased the 
patents of Scott’s combination cushion chair tips, and 
also the Foster patents for the friction plug, as applied 
to boot heels and shoe soles. 

=The lately formed International Rubber Manu- 
facturing Co., (New York)—Ed. Loewenthal, general 
manager—have taken possession of the plant at No. 
144 Provost street, Jersey City, New Jersey, operated 
until recently by the U.S. Rubber Reclaiming Works. 

= The India Rubber and Gutta Percha Insulating 
Co. (Yonkers, New York), are installing alternating 
current motors to replace a number of small isolated 
steam engines formerly used for driving the carpenter 
shops and the winding and braiding departments. 

=The Bonner substitutes are beginning to be very 
well and favorably known by rubber manufacturers, 
both here and abroad. It will interest the trade to 
know that Mr, Bonner has erected a new plant in At- 
lantic, Massachusetts, and incorporated a company known as 
the Bonner Manufacturing Co., where a variety of high grade 
substitutes are manufactured. 

=The Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co., in order to in- 
crease the facilities of their Philadelphia business and to give 
prompt attention to orders and inquiries in that section, have 
opened an office and sample room at No. 744 Drexel building, 
Philadelphia, the office to be in charge of their Mr. R. F. 
Hayes. 

=The salvage of Stewart Brothers & Co., the burning of 
whose store at Pittsburgh, Pa., was mentioned in the last INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD, was offered at auction in Chicago, on Sep- 
tember, 24-25, by the Western Salvage Wrecking Agency. The 
stock invoiced $300,000, of which 95 per cent. was stated to be 
in practically perfect condition, and included 8500 cases of 
“ Hood ” and “ Old Colony ” rubbers. 

=The Lambertville Rubber Co. (Lambertville, New Jersey), 
by enlarging the dam at their factory, have increased their 
water supply. They have also put an extension upon the 
smoke stacks of the factory to increase the draft, which has 
been made necessary by the use of soft coal. 

=Two judgments aggregating $5900 were filled in a New 
York court, September 5, against The American Pegamoid 
Co. This company was incorporated on December 17, 1897, 
with $5 000,000 capital, to manufacture artificial leather, paints, 
and waterproofing materials, and expended $25,000 in deco- 
rating its offices at No. 11 Broadway. It has steadily dimin- 
ished the rate of its expenditures since that date, and now ap- 
pears to have suspended payments, 
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=H. N. Wayne, a well known New England rubber man, is 


at the head of a prosperous plant lucated at Oakland, Califor- 


nia, known as the West Coast Rubber Co., manufacturing 
dipped goods and small mold work. Rubber heels have been 
made by him from cultivated Mexican rubber, supplied by La 
Zacuilpa Plantation Co. 

=The I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., who have been extending 
their factory at College Point, Long Island, have obtained a 
permit for the erection of two 4% story brick factory buildings, 
to cost $50,000. The company have purchased land on which 
to erect three brick tenement buildings, three stories high, for 
the accommodation of their employés and their families. 

=The Chicago /nter Ocean says that William J. Rafferty, 
treasurer of the International Rubber Workers’ Union, did 
not take part in the Labur Day parade on September 1, be- 
cause he was under arrest on a charge of embezzling $400 from 
the organization—part of the proceeds of a picnic held by the 
Union a few weeks before. 

=The name Rubber Tire Wheel Co. has been discarded at 
the Boston headquarters for the Kelly-Springfield tires. The 
business will be conducted by C. S. Mersick & Co., No. 33 
Haverhill street, with 


=Hamilton F. Morse, for some time past connected with the 
Globe Rubber Works of Boston, has accepted a position with 
the Empire Rubber Manufacturing Co., and will travel in New 
England. 

=The three steam steel devulcanizers, each 60 inches in dia- 
meter by 40 feet in length, and the two supply boilers for them, 
embraced in the plant of The U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Works 
at Buffalo, described in the last INDIA RUBBER WORLD, were 
furnished by Thomas F. Stevenson, No. 120 Liberty street, New 
York, from the company’s special designs. The weight of each 
devulcanizer is 36,000 pounds. They are now carrying 125 
pounds working steam pressure, for which they were thoroughly 
tested by The Hartford Steam Boiler and Insurance Co. They 
are of perfect workmanship in all their details. 

=The Rubber Trading Co. (New York) have secured the 
general agency for the products of the Manufactured Rubber 
Co., of Philadelphia. 

=The B. F. Goodrich Co. (Akron, Ohio) have begun to put 
out a line of tennis balls under their own name and are meet- 
ing with gratifying success. For years they have made the 
centers for other dealers, but are now marketing the ball entire 

as used by experts at 





branches at Provi- 
dence, R. I., and New 
Haven, Conn. 

= The Hazelton 
Boiler Co. (Ruther- 
ford, New Jersey) 
have received an or- 
der from the Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Co. 
for five new boilers 
of 1000 H.P. An ad- 
ditional Hazelton 
special boiler 235 H.P. 
has been ordered by 
the North Adams 
(Mass.) Gas Light Co. 

=A contract for 
supplying 10,000 pairs 
of arctic overshoes 
for the army, under 
bids opened at the 
Philadelphia depot of the Quartermaster’s department on 
August 26, was awarded to John Wanamaker, at: $1.87,5, per 
pair. 

=Mr. W. S. Huffman having resigned as Eastern sales man- 
ager for the Victor Rubber Tire Co. (Springfield, Ohio), Mr. A. 
J. Moyer, Jr., as acting manager, is in charge of the company’s 
Boston branch, visiting the local trade, and Mr. Herbert C. 
Comstock, who is connected with the New York branch, call- 
ing on the other New England trade. Mr. Huffman has 
secured patents on improvements in solid rubber vehicle tires, 
and, it is reported, is engaged in the organization of anew man- 
ufacturing company. 

=The Singer Manufacturing Co., who have been so success- 
ful in desigaing sewing machines for stitching rubber goods, 
have removed their principal salesrooms in New York from 
Nos. 561-563 Broadway to the corner of Broadway and Prince 
street. 

=R. J. Owens, for over twelve years associated with the 
sales department of the Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co. 
(Cambridgeport, Massachusetts), will take the position of Bos- 
ton representative for that company, on or about October 1, 
with headquarters at No. 170 Summer street, Boston, 


THE WHITEHEAD RUBBER WORKS. 


Newport and else- 
where. 

=The Summit 
Rubber Co. (Akron, 
Ohio) had finished 
their factory, the ma- 
chinery was set up, 
and samples were be- 
ing made, when an 
annoying breakdown 
occurred early in 
September, necessi- 
tating a wait of a few 
weeks. They will 
make the usual line 
of rubber specialties 
for which Akron is 
famous, and the sam- 
ples that they show 
are fine specimens of 
this class of goods. 
They now have several salesmen on the road. 





IMPROVEMENTS AT THE WHITEHEAD RUBBER WORKS. 


THE Whitehead Brothers Rubber Co. (Trenton, New Jersey) 
have just completed notable improvements in their plant, and 
to day have an up-to-date factory equipment throughout. 
These improvements include the continuation of the main 
building some 50 feet, and the erection of a 65 foot brick tower, 
on top of which is a water tank of 12,000 gallons capacity, 
while inside of the tower is another 3000 gallon tank. In the 
basement of the tower is a large Worthington pump, and this, 
together with the other fire pumps, their sprinkler system, and 
an inexhaustible water supply, makes their fire protection com- 
plete. They are also adding to their machine equipment addi- 
tional grinders, and have increased the capacity of their hose 
room about 50 per cent. It is interesting to note that they 
have installed a new type of hose machine, one which instead 
of having 50 foot continuous rigid rolls, is supplied with three 
series of rolls, each series made up of many short rolls set on 
powerful springs, the whole being a little more than 50 feet in 
length. This machine was perfected by an inventor who was 
backed by the late Samuel K. Wilson, The Whitehead Rubber 
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Works have the unusual record of running the last four years 
without a day’s shutdown for repairs, or because of lack of 
orders. In fact, during part of the time they were obliged to 
work nights. 

C. EDWARD MURRAY. 

SOMEWHERE back in 1883 General William H. Skirm, of 
Trenton, New Jersey, furnished capital for a young man to 
start in the rubber reclaiming business. In this he made no 
mistake, for almost from the start the business was successful 
and the advances 
that he made were 
all repaid with in- 
terest. Quite re- 
cently the young 
man who is the 
subject of this 
sketch had it in 
his power to se- 
cure capital and 


protect General 
Skirm’s stock- 
holdings in an- 


other rubber fac- 
tory, this ina mea- 
sure repaying the 
help given by the 
general at an earli- 
er date. C. Ed- 
ward Murray is 
perhaps as well known as any man in New Jersey to day, both 
in manufacturing and political circles. In the latter he is, and 
has been since 1894, clerk of the City. He was also for some 
time on the staff of General Skirm, being paymaster of the Sev- 
enth Regiment of the National Guard of New Jersey. He is 
the founder and a large stockholder in the Crescent Belting 
and Packing Co., a prosperous concern in Trenton, manufac- 
turing mechanical rubber goods, and also of the Crescent In- 
sulated Wire and Rubber Co., which does a large business in 
wire covering. He has also recently become treasurer of the 
Empire Rubber Manufacturing Co., in which General Skirm is 
a prominent figure. 
THE TRADE IN RUBBER FOOTWEAR. 

A PUBLISHED statement credited to an official of the United 
States Rubber Co. is to the effect that their shipments of rub- 
ber footwear so far this year have been in excess of the corre- 
sponding period of 1go!, although last year a special discount 
of § per cent. had been offered to induce early orders. This 
means that this year’s business has been secured at full prices 
without any extra inducements and this fact, in connection 
with the lower prices of crude rubber than prevailed last year, 
is mentioned as an indication that a better showing of profits 
will appear in the next annual balance sheet. 


WHAT RUBBER COMPANY IS THIS ? 

LONDON, September 2!1.—An American company will open 
a factory at Glasgow to-morrow with 200 employés, to supply 
British golfers with American golf balls. In a month the 
company expects to be turning out 12,000 balls daily. 

GLAsGow, September 23.—Operations have been commenced 
on the factory of The Diamond Rubber Co., to be built here. 
American machinery is to be installed. Among those inter- 





ested in the project in England is W. Alexander Smith, vice 
president of the Diamond Match Co. 

AKRON, OHIO, September 24.—Both Mr. Miller and Mr. 
Noah, of The Diamond Rubber Co., inform THE INDIA Rus- 
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BER WORLD'S correspondent that they know nothifg about a 
new rubber factory in Scotland, and that their company have 
none such in contemplation. They are at a loss to know how 
such a report could have arisen. 

PERSONAL MENTION. 

COLONEL SAMUEL P. COLT, president of the United States 
Rubber Co., has returned from his vacation trip to Europe, and 
is again to be found at the New York offices of the company. 
While abroad he began some important negotiations looking 
to direct importations of crude rubber by his company, further 
details of which appear on another page. 

= Mr. Frank Cazenove Jones, president of The Manhattan 
Rubber Manufacturing Co. (New York), has entirely recovered 
his health and is back again at the head of his prospérous con- 
cern, 

=Mr. John P. Lyons, advertising manager of the United 
States Rubber Co., is one of the busiest men in New York to- 
day, planning a most aggressive advertising campaign for the 
coming year. 

=Mr. W. F. Bowers, president of the Bowers Rubber Co., 
San Francisco, California, is on a visit to the Atlantic coast. 

=Mr. Arthur F. Townsend, vice president of the Manhattan 
Rubber Manufacturing Co. (New York), has just returned from 
a brief trip to St. Louis. 

=Mr. J. Edwin Davis, acting manager of the Republic Rub- 
ber Co. (Youngstown, Ohio), was a recent visitor to New York 
and Boston. 

=Mr. Reuben Allerton, a cousin of George M. Allerton, 
treasurer of the Seamless Rubber Co. (New Haven), has just 
returned from some years’ residence abroad, with some exceed- 
ingly interesting specialties and inventions in the line of rub- 
ber. 

= Mr. F. C. Hood, treasurer of the Hood Rubber Co, (Bos- 
ton), has just returned from a three months’ pleasure trip 
abroad. 

=Mr. Arthur W. Stedman, of the firm of George A. Alden & 
Co. (Boston), has just returned from Vermont, where he was 
the guest of the well-known author, Winston Churchill, at his 
beautiful home at Windsor. While there he was invited to 
join a hunting party on the magnificent 55 000 acre game pre- 
serve of the late Austin Corbin, and incidentally was one of 
those who welcomed President Roosevelt as he passed through 
the Green Mountain state. 

=Mrs. Emma Tyree Banigan, widow of the late William B. 
Banigan, of the rubber trade, was married to Mr. Timothy L. 
O'Connor, of Providence, Rhode Island, on September 9. 

=A number of first and second prizes, at the fall exhibition 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, at Boston, were 
awarded for flowers and plants from the conservatories of the 


Hon. E. S. Converse, president of the Boston Rubber Shoe Co. 
i. me 


A CORPORATION has been formed under the style J. H. Sted- 
man & Co., Inc., with a Massachusetts charter, to continue the 
business of J. H. Stedman & Co., buyers and sellers of domes- 
tic and foreign rubber scrap, at No. 200 Summer street, Bos- 
ton. James H. Stedman is president, George H. Stedman 
secretary, and Selden W. Tyler, a business man of Lynn, Mass., 
treasurer. Date of organization, September 17. 

=sThe address of the New England selling agency of The 
Eureka Rubber Manufacturing Co. (Trenton) was erroneously 
given in the last INDIA RuBBER WORLD. The selling agent, 
W. M. Farwell, retains the location which he has occupied for 
ten years in the rubber business— No. 276 Devonshire street, 
Boston. A. P. Spear, formerly with the Boston Woven Hose 
and Rubber Co., has become connected with this agency. 
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THE RUBBER TRADE AT AKRON. 





BY OUR RESIDENT CORRESPONDENT. 


O THE EDITOR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: The ef- 
forts of the labor leaders toward the organization of the 
rubber workers of Akron into a union, spoken of in this column 
of THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD last month, have been attract- 
ing considerable attention locally in the meanwhile. A num- 
ber of men carried banners in the Labor Day parade, urging 
the rubber workers to organize, and an embryo union marched 
with the other organized bodies. Since then the claim has been 
made by certain of these men that a number of rubber shop 
employés have been discharged for no reason but their affilia- 
tion with the union movement. It was claimed that both The 
Diamond Rubber Co. and The B. F. Goodrich Co. had thus 
dismissed employés. The result was a meeting of the Rubber 
Workers’ Union on the night of September 12, when fiery 
speeches were made by several local union leaders. James 
Mahony, president of the Central Labor Union, however, coun- 
selled the men to be more calm, to be respectful and self-re- 
specting always, and wait until a committee named for the pur- 
pose had investigated the claims made. His plea for modera- 
tion had the approval of all the better element present, and the 
more inflammatory talks of others were not heeded by the ma- 
jority. A number of new members were afterward added. 

The claim of the union men is that the rubber workers are 
not receiving wages commensurate with their work and hours, 
and it is their plan to gain in strength and numbers sufficiently 
to compel concessions. The manufacturers are not blind to 
the movement, but it has occasioned them little uneasiness as 
yet. Those whoare most active in the union movement are not 
of that class, either as men or as mechanics, who will naturally 
draw others to them. The union now claims 1000 members, 
and it is admitted that they may have 400 or 500. There are 
3000 workers in the Akron rubber factories who might be put 
in the class of those the promoters of the union hope to win. 
The promoters are also undertaking to uuite with their move- 
ment the girls and women employed in the factories, of whom 
there are 1500. 

President Mulholland, of the National Rubber Workers’ 
Union, visited Akron during the latter part of September, and 
claimed to be pleased with the progress of the local union. 
Rumors of future trouble have been circulated, but there has 
been no difficulty as yet. It is claimed by union men thata 
book in which the names of their members were recorded has 
disappeared. The rubber manufacturers deny that they have 
discharged any one for having become affiliated with the 
union, but state that at least some of the men who have lost 
their places lately have declared their willingness to renounce 
the union if they can secure their positions again. 

The secretary of a leading rubber company said to THE 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD'S correspondent that the work in the 
average rubber factory is so diversified and the ability of em- 
ployés so varied, that it is practically impossible to fix any cer- 
tain price as a standard of wages in any given department, 
“ We take on hundreds of men,” said he, “ and to some of them 
pay abnormally high wages; but they are such as can do the 
work well. Others we are obliged either to let go or allow 
them to graduate into the positions which they are capable of 
filling. This is why a union is impracticable among rubber 
workers.” 

“It is almost wholly the fellows who in other factories would 
be classed only as laborers who are taking any interest in this 
thing,” said a rubber worker who has been in the business for 
several years, to THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD correspondent. 








“ While the union movement may gain enough ground to make 
itself felt, I do not believe it will, and the material of which it 
must be composed is not such that it will be more than annoy- 
ing. While the present effort toward organizing the rubber 
workers is the strongest that has been made, I do not think it 
will attain such proportions as would make a strike a serious 
matter for any length of time.” 

At the annual meeting of The Whitman & Barnes Manufac- 
turing Co., on September 3,C. I. Bruner and George C. Koh- 
ler, of Akron, were chosen as directors to succeed J. O. Whit- 
aker, of Cincinnati, and George A. Barnes, of Akron. The 
former was, until recently, sales manager of the company, and 
resigned. C, E. Sheldon, of Akron, vice president and general 
manager, was chosen as president, to succeed George E. Dana, 
of Syracuse, New York, who was made chairman of the board, 
an honorary position filled by retiring presidents. W. W. Cox, 
of St. Catharine's, Ontario, was elected vice president ; F. H. 
Hiskok, of Syracuse, second vice president ; William Stoye, of 
Chicago, treasurer; Charles E. Caskey, of Akron, assistant 
treasurer; H. B. Utley, of Chicago, general manager; the 
Hon. Frank Hiskok, general counsel; James Barnes, of Syra- 
cuse, secretary. Mr. Utley, the new general manager, was 
until lately general manager of the McCormick Harvesting 
Machine Co. It is the Akron factory of the company which is 
devoted to rubber goods, and President Sheldon states that 
the past year has been prosperous and that extensions of the 
company’s several lines will be made in the coming year. The 
company contemplate removing their general offices to Chi- 
cago. 

The Akron branch of The American Hard Rubber Co. is to 
be enlarged by the addition of a two story brick building, 
13740 feet, to the present premises, which, it is hoped, will be 
in readiness by New Year. Manager C. B. Raymond states 
that the object of the new building is to provide room for a 
general extension of the company’s business here. When the 
local plant (formerly The Goodrich Hard Rubber Co.) was 
merged into the American Hard Rubber Co., there was at first 
a curtailment of its business, but it is said that more work is 
being done now at this factory than ever before. 

The advent into the rubber business of Will Christy, re- 
cently elected president of The Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 
to succeed his brother, James Christy, who has removed from 
Akron, is of more than passing interest. Mr. Christy is ex- 
pected to give to the rubber business the same impetus that 
has characterized the other large business enterprises with 
which he has been identified hitherto. 

Vice President J. A. Swinehart, of the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Co., who spent the summer in Europe, reports bright 
trade prospects there. 

Dr. L. E. Sisler, secretary and treasurer of the Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Co., will soon removeto Port Huron, Michigan, to 
devote his attention more exclusively to his work as supreme 
finance keeper of the Knights of the Maccabees. 

W. O. Rutherford has been transferred from the Denver 
branch to the Buffalo branch of The B. F. Goodrich Co. Mr. 
Tullis, hitherto in charge in Buffalo, will represent the com- 
pany on the road, and the Denver branch has been placed in 
charge of Mr. Collins, from the New York office. 

Christopher Metzler, for twenty-seven years an employé of 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., had never taken a vacation or lost a 
day from work until this summer, when he asked for and was 
granted a month’s leave of absence. Upon his return he was 
informed by the company that he need not again report for 
duty, but that during his life his salary would go on, a check 
being sent him every quarter. No formal announcement to 
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that effect has been made, but it is understood to be the policy 
of the Goodrich company to similarly treat all faithful employés 
in old age. Mr. Metzler is in his sixtieth year. 

C. C. Goodrich, of The B. F. Goodrich Co., offered a hand- 
some cup as a trophy in a putting contest at the Portage Golf 
Club on Labor Day. George A. Barnes, of The Whitman & 
Barnes Manufacturing Co.,and F. E. Andrews tied for the cup. 

The Goodrich Fish and Game Club enjoyed a clambake at 
Long Lake on September 20. “ As we journey through life let 
us live by the way,” is the club's motto. 

The Haskell golf ball has sold splendidly all season. The 
Saunders’ pneumatic ball will not be marketed until next year. 
The “ King William,” the new ball The Diamond Rubber Co. 
are putting on the market, has not been pushed much as yet. 

The Diamond Rubber Co. lately sent to the secretary of state 
of Ohio a check for $1200, being the largest tax yet reported in 
this state under the new Willis law, which requires corporations 
to pay a tax upon their capitalization. 

Francis H. Holton, manager of The Rubber Specialty Co. 
since their organization, has tendered his resignation, and is no 
longer connected with the company. Mr. Holton was for sev- 
eral years identified prominently with The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

The India Rubber Co. contemplate the erection of a new 
building for office purposes, owing to the fact that their pres- 
ent quarters, which are rented, have been sold recently. 

The India Rubber Co. report that the rubber sponge they 
are putting upon the market, while it has not been pushed 
aggressively, has met with decided favor. 

President Charles H. Wheeler, of The India Rubber Co., has 
been on a vacation of a few weeks in South Dakota. 

The large addition being erected by the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co. is about half completed and will be ready for occu- 
pancy in 60 days. There will be many changes in the arrange- 
ment of the company’s factory when this addition is ready. 

Since not many rubber men take an active part in politics, 
it may be worth mentioning that General Charles Dick, the 
“right-hand man” of United States Senator Hanna in Ohio 
politics,and who is a candidate for reélection to Congress from 
the Akron district for the fourth term, is vice president of The 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 

The Cam) Rubber Co. will soon be ready for business in 
their new factory at Ashland, Ohio. They will manufacture 
pneumatic horse collars on a large scale for Eastern parties, 
and meanwhile The Faultless Rubber Co. are making many of 
these for the Camp company. 





THE RUBBER TRADE AT TRENTON. 


BY OUR RESIDENT CORRESPONDENT. 

bes THE EpirorR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: The 
plant of the Modern Rubber Manufacturing Co., just 
outside of the city limits, was destroyed by fire on the even- 
ing of September 24. The premises comprised a main build- 
ing 100 40 feet, engine and boiler rooms, press room, re- 
claiming department, and office, all of frame construction. 
The flames were discovered in the roof of the main building, 
near the engine room, about ro o'clock, when several employés 
were at work, the company having been so busy of late that 
it was necessary to operate the plant at night. The firm had 
a fire pump, but so rapid was the spread of the flames that 
the men who tried to work it had to flee for their lives, The 
factory was beyond the reach of the city fire department. The 
loss on buildings and machinery, roughly estimated at $10,- 
000, is partially covered by insurance. About $3000 worth of 
manufactured goods was burned and several tons of rubber 


scrap and a quantity of chemicals, The Modern company was 
incorporated December 1, 1898, and manufactured rubber 
corks, mats, and other specialties, Allan Magowan being the 
superintendent and a large owner of the stock, 

The buildings of the Eureka Rubber Manufacturing Co. are 
being hurried to completion and are now above the second 
story. The engineers in charge of the work promise that they 
will be ready to operate by January 1. The buildings area 
main structure 307 X 55 feet, and three stories high ; a store- 
house 104 X 40 feet, one story high; and a one-story curing 
room, 84X42 feet. The power plant will occupy a one-story 
building 100X6o0 feet. The structures are all substantially 
built of brick. The engines will be of 500 H.P. of the Watts- 
Campbell build. The plant will be in every respect moder 
and up to date. > 

The new office building recently occupied by the United an 
Globe Rubber Manufacturing Cos. is a handsome brick 
three story structure, 40x50 feet. The interior is elegant- 
ly finished in hardwoods with tiled fireplaces. The first 
floor contains the entrance hall, reception room, president's 
office, general offices, and private telephone exchange, the lat- 
ter communicating with all parts of the works. The second. 
floor contains the offices of the general manager and the trea’ 
urer, and the accounting department. Old records are store 
on the third floor. The company have doubled their floor 
space during the past year and have just put in two additional 
looms for the manufacture of cotton hose. 

The Home Rubber Co, are building a new two-story brick 
structure with stone trimmings, 21233 feet. It will be used 
for a storehouse and a general work room. The company ex- 
pect to occupy it in about three months. 

The hard rubber department established about a year ago by 
the Joseph Stokes Rubber Co. has now reached a solid com- 
mercial basis, and together with the other department of the 
factory is busy, with orders booked ahead. 

The Whitehead Brothers’ Rubber Co. are installing a new 
hose machine and a new 35 H. P. engine and boiler to operate 
it. An extension of the engine room will be necessary. The 
company are also adding another mixing machine. 

The Union Rubber Co., recently incorporated to deal in rub- 
ber goods, have organized by electing W. H. Harding president 
and general manager; Richard C. Chamberlain, secretary, and 
Nelson L. Pettie, treasurer. 

In common with a general policy to interest the factory em- 
ployés of the city in its work in general, and its evening school 
in particular, the local Young Men’s Christian Association has 
been advertising itseif among the rubber mills. In each milla 
noon day meeting was held by the association, at which phono- 
graph selections were given, the evening school presented, and 
the association prospectus distributed. Committees to aid in 
pushing the educational scheme were appointed in each mill 
from among the employés. The committees follow: Home 
—Charles Troup, S. Percy Gifford, Herbert Smith. United 
and Globe—Charles H. Grady, Malcolm Salter. Grzeb—Mr. 
Oakley, A. Combe. Hamil/ton—Uriah Pittman, J. J. Swan, 
Jesse Sooy. Crescent—H. C. Everingham, Charles D. Wilking, 
Thomas Keating. /oseph Stokes—Dunbar Phillips, G. W. Wil- 
gus. Trenton—Edgar H. Goodwin, George H. G. Chamber- 
lain, E. O. Titus. WAttehead—Lyman L. Titus, T. W. Cub- 
berly, John Brink. A goodly number of rubber workers have 
joined the evening classes. 

The annual outing of the employés of the Empire and Cres- 
cent rubber mills took place on August 30. The men gathered 
in a grove near the city, and indulged in sports. The girls had 
a picnic in Cadwalader Park. Over 400 attended in all. 
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REVIEW OF THE CRUDE RUBBER MARKET. 


month, varying from firmness to dullness under the in- 
fluence of reports from Par&é and Europe, and at the 
close, prices of Para sorts, particularly, are lower than 
at the date of our last issue. The Para crop thus far is about 
the same as last season. During the latter part of September 
the English market for Paras was quiet, prices showing a de- 
cline from the quotations at the middle of the month reported 
on the next page. Doubtless the higher level of prices abroad 
resulted in part from extensive buying for American account, 
and the advance there was reflected on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. We report this month an unusually large amount of 
Paras received at New York véa Europe. Centrals have been 
taken well at full figures, and there has been more inquiry for 
Africans. Manufacturers have been fairly liberal buyers of all 
sorts, but without any disposition to anticipate their wants. 
New York quotations on September 29 were: 
PARA. AFRICAN. 
Islands, fine, new.....70 
Islands, fine, old......72 
Upriver, fine, new.... 
Upriver, fine, old 
Islands, coarse, new. . 45 
Islands, coarse, old. . 
Upriver, coarse, new. "59 
Upriver, coarse, old. . 
Caucho(Peruvian)sheet 51 
Caucho (Peruvian) ball 55 
CENTRALS. 
Esmeralda, sausage... 
Guayaquil, strip...... 
Nicaragua, scrap... . 
Mangabeira, sheet... . 
Late Para cables (September 29) quote: 
Per Kilo. 
42450 Uppriver, fine 
2$350 Upriver, coarse 
Exchange, 11} }d@ 
Last Manaos advices (September 29): 
Upriver, fine..........+- 4$950  Uppriver, coarse. 
Exchange, 11%d. 
NEW YORK RUBBER PRICES FOR AUGUST (NEW RUBBER). 
1g00, 
93 @99 
68 @7I1 
: 88 @o7 
Islands, coarse 55 @58 
Cameta, coarse 55 @59 
In regard to the financial situation Albert B. Beers (broker 
in India-rubber, No. 58 William street, New York) advises us as 
follows: “During September money rates have advanced so 
much, running as high as 25 per cent. on call and 6 @7 percent. 
on time loans with collateral, that there has been very little 
demand for paper, and entirely from out-of-town banks ; rates 
being in exceptional cases 54¢ @ 6 per cent., but towards the 
end of the monty 6% @ 7 per cent.” 


Rubber Scrap Prices. 
New YorK quotations—prices paid by consumers : 


Old Rubber Boots and Shoes— Domestic 
Ditto i 

Pneumatic Bicycle Tires 

Solid Rubber Wagon and Carriage Tires 

White Trimmed Rubber 

Heavy Black Rubber 

Air Brake Hose 

Fire and Large Hose..... 

Garden Hose. 

Matting 


|": market has been a changing one all through the 


Sierra Leone, Ist auaityog 
Benguella. -48 
Cameroon ball 

Flake and lumps 

Accra flake 


Madagascar, pinky.... 
Madagascar, black . 
EAST INDIAN. 


@s4 
@44 


Rofemdin, Gee. cco cov oe 
Islands, Coarse. ..+.....- 


“ 


x 


BRE 


at 
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Per Kilo. 


Statistics of Para Rubber (Excluding Caucho). 


NEW YORK. 


Fine and 
Medium. Coarse. 


350 12 
434 243 


784 255 1188 
570 248 665 


= 


Total 
1900. 
498 
599 

1097 
531 


566 


Total 

1901. 
724 
464 


Total 
1902, 
Stocks, July 31 362 


Arrivals, August.......... 


Aggregating 
Deliveries, August 


Stocks, August 31.... 
ENGLAND. 


Stocks, July 31...éoms 
Arrivals, August 


Aggregating 
Deliveries August .... 


Stocks, Aug. 31.. 


World’s supply, August 31 

Para receipts, July « to August 31 

Para receipts of Caucho, same dates 

Afloat from Para to United States, Aug. a 
Afloat from Para to Europe, August 31.. 


Bordeaux: 
ARRIVALS AUGUST I TO SEPTEMBER I5,. 


RID GI. c0'0s siecceciwes eseicce kilos 84,000 
Cassamance 


Madagascar... 
PRICESRECENT SALES—FRANCS PER KILOGRAM. 


Soudan Twists, good. ..6.90@7.05 Cassamance. A. P..... 6.70@6.80 
Do ordinary... 6.10@6 60 Do A.... «.-5.50@5.60 
Soudan Niggers, good .6.75@6.go Do A. M....4.30@4.60 
Do ordinary. . .5.50@6. Grand Bassam, niggers.5.50@5.75 
Conakry niggers, red..7. @7.40 Madagascar, Tamatave.5. @5.80 


Antwerp. , 

OF chief interest in this market during the month was the 
inscription sale on the 23d, when 679 tons were offered, this 
being a record for Antwerp. Of this large quantity, only 15 
tons were withdrawn, and the sale went off at an average of 6 
per cent. over the valuations, showing the market to be very 
strong. Among the principal lots offered were the following, 


with their valuations: 
Valuation. 


54 tons Lopori I francs 7.15 
Lopori I 

Mongalla strips 

Upper Congo small strips 

Uelé strips 

Upper Congo balis 

Lower Congo red thimbles 


Sales during August amounted to 254 tons at firm prices, on 
the basis of the inscription sale of July 31. The August statis- 
tical table on the next page does not include in stocks the 337 
tons received by the steamer Anversvil/e from the Congo early 
in September. The stocks prior to the last sale were about 
1100 tons, 
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ANTWERP RUBBER STATISTICS FOR AUGUST. 
(By courtesy of C. Scumip & Co.) 
1901, 


Daraits. 1902. 





| 

Stocks, July 31..4#/0s| 689,772/ 1,040,441 1,133, 703) 345,205] 

Arrivals, Augest. . 321,192 286,816 498,183 299. 604) 
Congo sorts, 7+939 385,738 
Other sorts “4 877 112,450] Vm : ar 

| 


1,010, 964 |1 1,327,257 ¢,631, 890 
254,563 642.902 575,766) 


756,401 


256,263 
108,737 
102,973 
59704 





365,000 
220,474 


144,526 


644,809) 


yy ee ‘ | 
2 ’ 
44 377) 


Sales in August... 





684,355 1,056,124) 400,432) 


Stocks, August 31. 





Arrivals since Jan. 1 3, $58, 836 4,838,870) 4,167,418/2,395,870/ 1,222,948 
3,511,490) 3,506,913) 2,094,646 1,057,800 


Congo sorts .. 295.549 
32 “7 74 660,505 301,224 165,148 


Other sorts leale 


- 3,217,144 3, 768, 464 3,403, 285) 2,258,778 1,172,885 


Sales since Jan. 1 


RUBBER ARRIVALS AT ANTWERP. 


Aucusrt 18. a the Albertville, from the Congo: 
Bunge & Co.......(Société Générale Africaine) Ailos 172,347 
oeeresscosene oned (Société Isangi) 5,063 

(Comité Spécial Katanga) 1,042 
..(Plantations Lacourt) 6,000 

end eosseeseescoenss (Société Anversoise) 30,000 
52,000 
5,500 
2,000 
4,000 
1,000 
4,500 


. (Socié.é anonyme *‘ Lal oanjé’ ) 


Ch, Dethier.. 
(Société Belgika) 


. Do 
Société Equatorial Congolaise 
M, 5S. Cols (Société L’Ikelemba) 
(Végétaux Kassai) 
..(Cie. Anversoise des Plantations du 
peace vn Lubéfu) 
Société Coloniale Anversoise. (Belge du Haut Congo) 
Do .«« «+(Cie. de Lomami) 
Do ( Cie des Mag.Généraux) 
Do .s«eeeee(Std Kamerun) 

Trafic Congolais. 

W. Mallinckrodt & Co..... .......46. (Alimaienne) 
Comptoir des Produits Coloniaux (Cie. de la N'Goko) 
Do (Cie. des Produits 
de la Sangha) 


10,700 


338,402 


Sept. 3.—By the Anversville, from the Congo: 
Société Coloniale Anversoise. . .. hilos 
Do (Belge du Haut Congo) 

Do (Est du Kwango) 

—————ra (Sid Kamerun) 

Do (Cie. des Mag.Généraux) 

Do (Lulonga) 

Bunge & Co. .(Socié té Générale Africaine) 
Do oe coeccee ".(Sultanats du Haut Ubangi) 

Do (Comité Spécial Katanga) 
(Plantations Lacourt ) 

ssteens (Société Isangi) 

. .(Société Anversoise) 
des Plantations du 
tavkienenal Lubéfu) 
nesemeu (Société ** L’Ikelemba”) 
.. (Végétaux Kassai) 

(Cie. de la M. Poko) 

.( Alimafenne) 


164,272 
5+544 
9,742 


5. Cols (Cie. Anversoise 


Ch, Déthier. 
W. BMamemenredt & Co... cccccccecces 
Société A BIR 

Société Anonyme La Loanjé. 

Cie. Commerciale des Colonies (Kassaienne) 
L. & W. Van de Velde..(Comptoirs Congolais Velde) 
Crédit Commercial Congolaise (C. d’!leygere 4 Gand) 
Evrard Havenith (Société Andrea) 


London. 

SEPTEMBER 12.—The market has remained firm and prices 
show about %d. advance. A fair business has been done, al- 
though less than in the preceding week, for want of sellers. 
Sales of fine hard Para, December and January import, at 
35. 3464.@35. 4d.; fine Para, September and October delivery, 
at 3s. 34¢d.; fine soft cure old at 3s. 3¢.; ditto, new spot and 
forward 35. 24.@3s. 24%d.; Mollendo fine 3s. 1%4d.; fine old Bo- 
livian 3s.4@. Negroheads scrappy continue scarce with sales 
at 2s.7d.; Cametis 2s. 1¢.; and Islands 2s. 1d. Peruvian ball 


2,000 337,922 
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at 2s. sien. 64 d., and slab 2s. ekinsie auction to day three 
cases of Ceylon from Par4é seed sold at 3s. 10%4.@35. 10%d, 
for fine thin biscuits and 2s. 34d. for good clean scrappy balls. 
Madagascar large fairly clean hard ball sold at 1s.113%,d. Mo- 
zambique sold at 2s. 6%d. for fair red balls mixed; a little 
sandy; 2s. 13d4.@2s. 2d. for soft white ball mixed a little red- 
dish; and 2s. for ditto, slightly sandy. New Guinea, fair to 
good clean rather gummy ball 2s. 34 d.@2s. 44d.; ditto mixed, 
some dark coated, 1s. 10% @2s. %d.; Balata character ball 
2s. 1d. 


Liverpool. 

WILLIAM WriGuT & Co. report [September 1]: 

Fine Pard.—There has been a strong demand. during the month, 
and prices have advanced 3¢. per pound ; this was due to small receipts 
and American demand, there being practically no stock in the States. 
If receipts remain small we think prices must still further advance, until 
the heavier receipts coming in have their due effect on the market. 
Market closes steady, with buyers of Upriver Fine at 3s. 244d. ; sellers 
3s. 3d. ; buyers Islands Fine at 3s. 1¢., sellers 3s. 14%d. For delivery a 
good business has taken place, and a number of exchanges have eased 
the pressure somewhat. A/rican.—The demand has continued during 
the month, and all good grades have met a ready sale at advanced prices. 
Sierra Leone and Cape Coast Lumps have risen Id. per pound, and very 
little of either grade now offers. 


Lisbon. 
REcEIPTS of India rubber from January to August, inclusive: 


Other 
Sorts. 


70 1225 
45 1703 
32 2172 


IMPORTS FROM PARA AT NEW YORK. 
[The Figures Indicate Weights in Pounds.) 
September 5.—By the steamer Po/ycarp, from Mandos and Para : 


Medium. Coarse. 


Congo 
Thimbies. 


Loanda 
Niggers. 


Benguela Total 


Niggers. 
572 


Yaar 


1902.....fons 


Fine. 


- 27,500 
42,100 
12,500 
10,000 
10,800 


IMPORTERS. 


A. T. Morse & Co....... 
Boston Rubber Shoe Co.. 
Reimers & Co 

New York Commercial Co. 
William Wright & Co.... 





127,200 


September 9.—By the steamer Sfa»/a, from Manaos and Para: 
Reimers & Co.... 53,100 12,100 59,700 1,200=126,100 
September 12.—By the steamer Gregory, from Manaos and Para : 
97,300 9,700 72,200 1,400=180,600 
13,700 33,800 4,200=126,800 
13,500 39,800 ....=121,500 

2,800 44,400 
1,400 2,600 
1,300 1,400 


eee “** 


27,200 


New York Commercial Co. 
Reimers & Co... 


William Wright & Co..... 
Boston Rubber Shoe Co... 
Ed. Reeks & Co 

United States Rubber Co.. 





ee aes 281,000 42,400 205,600 9,800=538,800 
September 22.—By the steamer Desterro, from Manaos and Para: 
Reimers & Co 9,100 20,600 .... = 66,900 


September 22.—By the steamer //i/debrand, from Manaos and Para: 


New York Commercial Co. 60,000 11,700 62,700 135,000 
A. T. Morse & Co, 14,100 48,300 116,800 
Reimers & Co 15,900 99,400 
Boston Rubber Shoe Co.. 13,100 37,900 
Edmund Reeks & Co.... 1,200 13,700 
Robinson & Tallman.. 700 7,900 
William Wright & Co 600 3,400 





195,300 75,700 142,500 424,100 


|Nore.—The steamer Dunstan is due atNew York on October 1, with 215 tons 
of rubber, The Ga/icia is also on the way.) 
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PARA RUBBER VIA EUROPE. 


POUNDS. 
Aug, 23.—By the Lucania= Liverpool : 
George A. Alden & Co.(Fine). ... 
AuG. &.—By the La Gascoyne= Havre : 
Reimers & Co. (Fine).............. 
AUG. 28.—By the Majestic=Liverpool : 
George A. Alden & Co. (Fine)....... 
Sept. 2.—By the Etruria=Liverpool : 
Reimers & Co. (Fine) 113,000 
SEPT. 3.—By the Graf Waldersee=Hamburg : 
Reimers & Co. (Fine).........-.. aeves 7,500 
Sept. 4.—By the Germanic= Liverpool: 
George A. Alden & Co. (Cvarse). 
Sept. 6.—By the Campania=Liverpool : 
Reimers & Co. (Fine) 27,000 


22,600 
16,000 


22,400 


22,300 





A.T. Morse &Co. (Caucho). 33,500 83,100, 
Sept, 8.—By the La Bretagne=Havre : 


Reimers & Co. (Coarse) 
Reimers & Co. (Caucho) 
SEprT. 11.—By the Teulonic= Liverpool : 


George A. Alden & Co. (Fine).. 

George A. Alden & Co. — 

Reimers &Co(Fine).. par 

Reimers & Co. (Coarse). . “ 

A. T. Morse & Co. (Coarse)....... ... 7 000 66,500 


SEPT. 11—By the Pennsy!vania= Hamburg: 


A. T. Morse & Co. (Fine)..... 10,000 | 
A. T. Morse & Co. (Coarse) 500 
A. T. Morse & Co. (Caucho) .. .. 


Serr. 13 —By the Umbria=Liverpool: 


Reimers & Co. (Fine) 
A. T. Morse & Co. (Fine).. ai ; 
A. T. Morse & Co. (Coarse). y 


Sept. 17.—By the Oceanic= en 
Reimers & Co. (Fine) 
SEpr. 20.—By the Seveitbatimenaette 


George A. Alden & Co. ome.. 46,000 
Reimers & Co. (Fine) ... 45,000 91,000 y 


SEPT. 23.—By the Advance=Mollendo: 


New York Commercial Co. (Fine) ... 
New York Commercial Co. (Coarse).. 


OTHER ARRIVALS AT NEW YORK 
CENTRALS. | 


POUNDS, 
AUG. 26.—By the Alleghany=Greytown: } 


see 


Reimers & Co (Coarse) 1. 22,600 /3 
] 


|G 


eeeeeeee 


8,500 
2,500 11,000 





I. ivingstone & Co, G 
. D. Straus &'Co.. rhea «ania 
. Amsinek & — ve 
A. M, Ca 
M. A. de mn. 
Lawrence Johnson & Co 
Kunhardt & Co 


AUG. 28.—By the Majestic= Liverpool: 


Reimers & Co. 
Joseph Cantor... 


AUG. 29.—-By El eaten Orleans: 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co 
A. T. Morse & Co. 
G. Amsinck & Co 


Serr. 2.—By the Proteus=New Gmeanse 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co 
A. T. Morse & 2,600 


Serr. 3.—By the Graf Waldersee=Hamburg: 


A. T. Morse & Co.. 1,400 
Reimers & Co. 1,100 


Sept, 3.—By the Alliance=Colon: 


G. Amsinck & Co......... 
Am +rican Trading Co. 
Hirzel, Feltman & Co 

a. Santos & Co.. pica sue wae 
Isaac Brandon & Bros..... 
Dumarest & Co.. 

Lawrence Johnson & Co 
W. Loaiza & Co.. 

Silva, Bussenius &Co.. 
Kunhardt & Co.. 

limenez & Escobar 
Harburger & Stack . 
(iraham, Hinkley & Co... 


Sept. 6.—By the Vigilancia= Mexico: 


hebaud Brothers 
&. Steiger & Co., 





2,500 








Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co ........ 
A. T. Morse & Co 


G. Amsinck & Co. 
M) A. DeLima&Co.. .. 
Roldan & Van Sickle.. 

A.D. 3Straus&Co . 
lawrence Johnson & Co .. ... ..... 
Racines &Co.. ‘ 

For London 


| A. 
John Boyd, Jr & Co 


A. Santos & Co... . 

G. Amsinck & Co ...... 

Hirzel, Feltman & Co......... .. 
Isaac Brandon & Bros,,............++ 
M. A. de Leon...... enéensecss 


L. N.C 

We BAREIR ES GD... -02 c++ 
Everett, Heaney & Co. 

H. Marquardt & Co..... 


A. T. Morse & Co. 


&Co 


Reimers & Co.. 


CENTRALS— Continued. 


Grabam, Hinckley & Co 
E. N. Tibbals & Co. ... 
For Hamburg... 


eee 


eeeee 


SEPT. 8.—By the Carth 2d=Truxillo. 


Eggers & Beate. 
G. Amsinck 
J. W. 2 
H. W. Peabody & Co. 


& Co 
Welson & Co.. 


SEPT. 9.—By the Finance=Colon : 


Eggers & Heinlein — 
ittisnnnases<ccoseane eo 
Pomares & Cushman................. 
/American Trading Co 

H. Marquardt & Co ....... ...... 


SEPT. 10 —By the Athos=Greytown, etc.: 


E. B. Strout 
A. D. Straus & Co 
G Amsinck & Co, 


J Jimenez & Escobar.. 


E. V. Sperling 


C. Weasels & Co 


SEprT. 16.—By the Seguranca=Colon: 


Hirzel, Feltman & Co 
A. Santos & 
A M. Capen Sons 


aaa eccece 


3. Amsinck & Co.. 


| American Trading Co... ie ave 
Roldan & Van Sickle ......... eoccecce 
yaarense ee &Co 


B. Strout. 


At. RG ak a eaias. 


SEPT. 17 —By the a Ginsetinthemnntie 


Joseph Cantor 


SEPT. 16.—By the Louisiana=New Orleans: 


10,000 
3,500 


SEPT. 17.—By the Altai=Savanilla, ete.: 


13,500 
SEPT. 19.—3y the El Dorado=New Orleans: 
- Amsinck & Co 


a Rubber Mfg. C Co.. 
| Eggers & Heinlein ..... 


SEPT. 22.—By the Proteus= New Orleans: 


A T. Morse & Co. 


Sept. 23.--By the » idietieiaieadiaaiaiins 


E. B. Svrout. 


i. Amsinck & (o.. caneteeceeuns 
D. Straus & Co....... geseseees cee 


Sept. 23.—By the Advance=Colon: 


ss 


382888 


3 


AFRICANS. 


AUG, 23 —By the Lucania=Liverpool : 


POUNDS, 


George A. Alden & Co.. 
Reimers & Co -s 


A. T. Morse & Co... eee 
AUG 25.—By the Noordham= Rotterdam: 
AUG. 25.—By the Peninsula= Lisbon: 
A. T. Morse & Co............. ° .. 112,000 
© ce sceeeeese 72,500 
.—By the Blucher=Hamburg: 


ee eeee wee 


AUG. 26 


A. T. Morse & Co 

George A. Alden & Co 

Reimers & Co 

oo eee gasdenes. eb 


38,500 


AUG. 28,—By the Majestic= aeteeer 


A. T. Morse & Co. . 4,000 
Hy 000 34.000 


Serr. 2.—By =. Bohemian= Liverpool: 


George A. Alden & Co 











AFRICANS—Continued. 
Sept, 2—By the Friesland=Antwerp: 


A. T. Morse & Co 
Otto Meyer gués ocenuse 
George A. Alden & © ordi Sesee 
PE cdbevens ‘egsnesedne- cs 49,000 
Sept. 3.--By the Graf Waldersee=Hamburg: = 
14,500 
11,500 
Sept. 5.—By the Menominee= London : 
Reimers & Co 
SEpr. 4.— By the Germanic= agnenbetie 


Reimers & Co.. 

A. T. Morse & Co, 
Joseph Cantor... 
George A. Alden & Co 


SEPT. 6.—By the Campania=Liverpool : 


ere ° 
George A. Alden & Co.. 

Ideal Rubber Co.. 

William Wright & Co. 


Sept 8.—By the Vaderland= Antwerp: 
Reimers & Co.,, 

Sept. 9.—By the Cevic=L eateeente 
George A. Alden & Co 

Serr. 11.—By the Teutonic= Liverpool: 
George A Alden & Co 30,000 


Reimers & C 0. 11,000 
A. D. Straus & Co. 9,000 


SEPT. 11.—By the Pe sieieesneadiniaaiiaias, 


George A. Alden & Co 
A. T. Morse &to. 
Robiuson & Tallman 
Reimers & Co 

Otte Meyer. 


SEPT. 13.—By the Umbria=Liverpool : 
George A. Alden & Co 
A. T. Morse &Co.... 
Idea!) Rubver Co 

Sept. 13.—By the St. ee 
Otto Meyer _—— . 

Serr. 13.—By the Sctstentetieheiai: 
RN OF tic cntenscavasisinens Seeceee 

SEPT. 15.—By the Cymric= Liverpool : 


Reimers & Co. ‘ 
Come 4. SS ERR 
. Morse & Co ; 

Sepr. 15.—By the yndam_=Kotterdam : 
A. T. Morse & Co. 
Reimers & Co.. , 
Geerue A. Ade an & Co. pean 000 
SOE occ cnctanse sseveececs . 10,000 

SrEpT. 16.—By the Moltke=Hamburg; 
Otto Meyer ( Boston) 

Robinson & Tallman 

George A. Alden & Co 
ree 1 ae 
Otto Meyer. ee 

SEPT. 20.—By the Oceanic=Liverpool: 
George A. Alden & Co. 24,000 
Reimers & Co. . 31,000 


26,000 


44,000 


51,0€0 


1,000 


173,000 


George A Alden & Co. 19,000 
Robinson & Tallman , 22,500 
SEPT. 22.—By the Zeeland= annuum 


A. T. Morse & Co.... 
Reimers & Co 


EAST INDIAN. 


POUNDS, 

AUG. 28.—By the Vaurhall Bridge=Calcutta: 
Reimers & Co.......... 

SEPT. 2.—By the St. Pau!=Southampto 
Henry A. Gould & Co. sue. 

Sept, 8.—By the Shimosa=Singapore 
William Wright & Co.. ae 

PONTIANAK. 

AUG. 30 —By the Celtic= Liverpool: 
William Wright & Co 

Serr, 8—By the Shimosa=Singapere: 
Robert Branss & Co asheaded 
George A. Alden & C CREE 
Reimers & Co 


C. Nordbanss . 
William Wright & Co 


2,000 


16,000 





36 


GUTTA-PERCHA AND 


AUG. 23.—By the Lucan = Liverpool : 
W. H. Cummings & Sons .. penee 
Serr. 8.—By the Shimosa=Singapore: 
Earle Brothers : 
Sert. 15.—By the Columbia=Glasgow: 
Spaulding Mfg. Co 


BALATA. 


POUNDS. 


THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


[OcToBER 1, 1902, 





CUSTOM HOUSE STATISTICS. 
PORT OF NEW YORK—AUGUST. 


Imports : VAI UR. 
India-rubber . $1,425,323 
Gutta-jelutong (Pontianak) . 20,253 


MA ccctdedte: seshennens 4,013,387 


Exports: 
India-rubber . sepegneeeed 57.917 
Reclaimed rubber 63,704 


Peer 
3,181,240 
832,147 


3,500 





2,500 $1,445,576 
$24,582 


3,500 7,998 


AvuGuUsrT 13.—By the Ivernia=Liverpool: 
Reimers & Co.—African 

AUGUopT 13.—By the Armenian=Liverpool: 
William Wright & Co.—African....... . 

AUGUST 16.—By the Vaderland=Antwerp: 
William Wright & Co.—African 

AUGUST 23.—By the Michigan=Liverpool: 
Reimers & Co.— African 


13,608 
11,706 
10,984 


12,347 





AUGUST 25.—By the Devonian=Liverpool : 
George A. Alden & Co.—African 

AvuGusT 25.—By the Michigan= Liverpool: 
George A. Alden & Co.—African 

Total Imports. 
[Value, $62,614.] 
PONTIANAK. 

AuGusT 20.—By the Bostonian= London : 

Amermann & Patterson................ 


BALATA. Rubber Scrap Imported ..« 1,395,362 $30,701 


BOSTON ARRIVALS. 


dria=Hamburg: 


20,768 
Avs 
To Order 
Ssr T. 15,—By the Prins Willem V.=Trinidad: 
. Amsinek & Co 
Serr. 15.—By the Minnetonka= 
Heory A. Gould &Co.. . 
Serr. 22.—By the Minnehaha 
Earle Brothers TTT TT TTT 


26.—By the Blucher= Hamburg : 
2 500 | 
POUNDS 
AuGusT7.—By the A 
Otto Meyer— African 
AvuGuST 9.—By the Ultonia=L iverpool : 
4,500 | | George A Alden & Co.—African... 
AuGustT 9 —By the U Utoniaz Liverpool : 
2,500 | Otto Meyer—African 


500 
London: | 11,271 
11,028 


: London : 
12,258 








AUGUST EXPORTS OF INDIA-RUBBER FROM PARA. 


1000 KILOGRAMS= 2204.6 POUNDS, 


IN KILOGRAMS 


EUROPE. 


UNITED STATES. 


EXPORTERS. 
TOTAL. 


109,490 
153,608 
110,920 
21,615 
9.444 
8,887 
5.042 
38,898) 
220,469 


678,373) 
695,316) 


226 987) 1,373,689 


COARSE. CAUCHKO. TOTAL. MEDIUM. COARSE. | CAUCHO. 





7(,570 
80, 328) 
68, 370) 
14,730) 
1,175) 
3,862 
2,859 
170 313 
' 





26,020 
62,568 
28,520 
4,480 
8,100 


188,120 
236,160 
201,333 
26,095 
37,375 
8,887 
5,042 
38.898 
580,433 


78,630 

82,552 

99,413 
4,480)| 
27,931) 


, Cmok, Priisse & Co....... 

Frank da Costa & Co 

Adelbert II, Alden 

Neale & Staats... 

Denis Crouan & Co..... 

P. Mourraille & Bros. .... 
Pires, Teixeira & Co.......... 
Direct from Iquitos 
Direct from Manaos 


11,9CO 
9,062| 
13,130| 
1,360 
1¢9 


76, 308 
47,910 

4.480 
20,299 


34,590 


6,277 





1,180 
_ 518 
24,803, 13,761 


_ 359,964 


61,211 
203,848 
252,267 


516,115 


242,172 
305.309 
244,348 


g, 206 
13,549 
78,88c 


92,429 





60,424| 
54.301 


114,725) 246,837 


145,147 
101,690 


1,322,343 
1,324,990 


414,207 


"643, 970)| 
370.933 


629,674) 


1,273,644 


OFFICIAL STATISTICS OF CRUDE INDIA-RUBBER (IN demas 


Total for August..... 


Total for July ...... 168, 392| 








785,140) 2,647,333 


Tora, Crop YEAR 549,657) 115,443 











UNITED STATES. GREAT BRITAIN. 


NET IMPORTS. 


148,288 
11,137,280 


MONTHS. IMPORTS EXPORTS NET (IMPORTS MONTHS. IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 





2,788,128 
26,287,968 


2,539,840 


July, 1902 
15,150,688 


January-June 


224,331 3,024,250 
1,878,299 | 25,181,254 
2,102,630 28,205,504 
2,172,839 32,720,605 
2,429,072 25.935,062 


Tuly, 1902 


* January-June 27,059,553 








11,285,568 
12,646,592 
18,087,104 


17,790,528 
18,871,552 
20,015,632 


Seven months, 1902 
Seven months, 1901 
Seven months, woe. so ecenen 


29,076,096 
31,518,144 | 
38,102,736 


30,308,134 
34,899,446 
| 28,364,134 


Seven months, 
Seven months, 
Seven months, 


1902. 
Igol.... 
1goo 








GERMANY. ITALY. 





IMPORTS. EXPORTS. NET IMPORTS, IMPORTS. EXPORTS. NET IMPORTS. 


MONTHS. 


1,769,020 
10,194,580 
‘ 


3,071,640 
16,475,140 
19,546,780 7,583.180 
{7,127,000 6,590, 100 
17,859,380 5,542,020 


i, 302,620 
6,280, 560 





July, 1902 


January June January-June 








Seven months, 1902.. 
Seven months, ryor. 
Seven months, 1900 


11,963,600 


10,536,900 
12,317,360 


1902 
rgol. 
1g00 


Seven months, 
Seven months, 
Seven months, 








AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, 


IMPORTS. 


FRANCE 





IMPORTS. EXPORTS. NET IMPORTS. MONTHS, EXPORTS, NET IMPORTS. 





187,440 


191,400 
1,402,060 


501,820 
1,408,880 


4,594,040 
5.095, 860 
3,851,100 
5,383,620 


July, 1902 
January June... 


1,058,200 556,380 
8.955.320 4,361,280 
4,917,660 
6 310,920 
5,655,760 


July, tgo2 
January-June 





10,013,520 
10,162,020 
11,039,380 


1,589,500 
1,364,440 


Seven mcnths, 1902 
Seven months, Igor 
Seven months, 1900 


Seven months, 1902....... 
Seven months, Igor. 
Seven months, 1900 





Austrian figures sadtate Gutta-percha. The exports 
* Corrected figures, 


~—German statistics include Gutta-percha Balata, old rubber,and substitutes. Italian, French, and 


supplies for Canadian consumption. 


Nore. 
from the United States embrace the 








